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THE BRONTES. 


Three pansies, growing on the waste obscure, 
Three stars alone, upon a midnight sky, 
Three nightingales that never learned to fly, 
Three broken hearts, wild, passionate and pure. 
Misunderstood, unschooled save to endure, 
How lowly were their lives, their thoughts how high ; 
Their works so dauntiess, and themselves so shy, 
In consciousness of right alone, secure. 
With knowledge only how to love and pray, 
Did ever any from such scanty store 
Gather so large a hoard, meet and unmeet, 
Did ever lives so write themselves away, 

Or ever any woman hands before 

Pour such a bitter ointment at Love’s feet? 

—Literary World. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


With July begins the last six months of 
the year. Subscribers of the WOMAN’s 
JouRNAL who have not paid for this year 
should do so at once. 

During July and August the office of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL will close on Satur- 
days at 2 P. M. 
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The men who hold and stoutly defend 
the claim to tax and govern women with- 
out their consent, every year on the 4th 
of July burn gun-powder, fire crackers, 
send off Roman candles, and make speech- 
in honor of the men who, one hundred 
and eleven years ago, refused to be taxed 
and governed without their consent. The 
whole people were a little handfal then. 
The property to be taxed was small com- 
paratively. To-day we are fifty millions 
of people. The twenty-five millions of 
men, rejoicing in their own independence, 
treat twenty-five millions of women worse 
than George III. and the English Parlia- 
ment treated the colonists. ‘The colonists 
bad a share in making laws and in gov- 
‘ting themselves. The men of to-day 
deny to all women any share in the law- 
taking. They tax them to the extent of 
the masculine pleasure, and then shout for 
the men who refused to be done to as they 

towomen, Shameonthem! The his- 
lorie picture of the future will show these 
Men with their shouting and fire-cravkers 
0 One side, and the women ruled over, as 
the colonists never were, on the other. 
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At Santa ©, uz, Cal., June 27, in response 
an invitation of the Mayor, a large as- 
of ladies gathered at Masonic 

Hall, and made a preliminary organization 
ofa town improvement association, to be 
exclusively by the ladies, hav- 
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It it had been suggested that these la- 
through the ballot, should have a 
legal voice as to improvements to be made 
fn Cruz, conservatism would have 
ed them and their Mayor to talk about 
bome being woman’s sphere. But while 
these women were off considering town- 
matters, thus spending hours where voting 
Would have required minutes, what be- 
CaiMe Of the children ? 
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, luttle Williams, a Detroit woman, has 








the stage for money, he regards her as a 
professional,—that she paid him nothing 
for the pictures he took of her, and that he 
had a perfect right to sell them. The case 
will probably be compromised. 
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Prohibition in Kansas has now been 
tried six years. In regard to it the Topeka 
Capital says: 

“The fact that Kansas has prospered 
beyond the greatest expectations of her 

le, since the saloon was driven from 

r borders, is sufficient argument in be- 
half of prohibition, to say nothing of its 
moral aspect. The people of Kansas send 
greeting to other States now —— 
against this degrading enemy of manki 
—the saloon—with the hope that they may 
follow the example of this young empire, 
and banish from their midst this breeder of 
crime, pauperism, misery and death.” 
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Kansas gave municipal suffrage to 
women. That was the first step. Now 
the State University, following in the line 
of recognition of women, has appointed 
Miss A. L. Morrow to the position of Pre- 
ceptress: This lady has had large expe- 
rience as a teacher, both in this country 
and in the Argentine Republic, whither 
she was sent on a request of that govern- 
ment for one of the best teachers in this 
country. She was made Principal of the 
Government Normal School. During her 
stay in South America, she acquired great 
fluency in the Spanish language, which 
she will teach in the Kansas University. 
When this college moves a little further, 
it will have women professors and trustees. 
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We have received from Miss Lydia Beck- 
er, of Manchester, England, an advance 
copy of an address to Queen Victoria, pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Woman Suf- 
frage Societies of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The address was beautifully en- 
grossed in court hand on fine vellum. A 
gold line was drawn under each line of 
text, and every page was enriched with an 
illuminated floral border. It was bound 
in handsome royal blue maroon with rich 
gold tooling. The inside corners were 
white silk. The volume was enclosed in a 
box of blue morocco lined with white silk, 
and the whole was a beautiful and elabor- 
ate work of art. The text of the address 
referred to the improvements in the legal 
and social condition of women that have 
taken place during the fifty years of the 
Queen’s reign. It enumerates the follow- 
ing changes: 

“During the period of Your Majesty's 
reign the law has been amended as to the 
property and maintenance of married 
women; as to the custody and guardian- 
ship of infants; as to the admission of 
women to the benefits of university train- 
ing and degrees and to the practice of the 
medical profession, the last named privi- 
lege being fraught with incalculable bless- 
ings to many millions of women subjects 
of Your Majesty’s Indian Empire. Other 
advances in law and custom have been 
made whereby the labor of women, which 
has been displaced from many great domes- 
tic industries by the introduction of ma- 





: chinery and the spread of the factory sys- 





tem, has found profitable occupation in 
other directions. 

“Your Majesty has at various times 
given Your Royal Assent to measures re- 
lating to Local Government, whereby the 
ancient rights of women in Local Elec- 
tions, which have from time immemorial 
been equal and similar to those of men, 
have been carefully preserved and extend- 
ed coeval with the extension of local vot- 
ing among the people. 

“Your Majesty has also been graciously 
pleased to assent to acts which have re- 
stored and confirmed to women rate-payers 
the exercise of the Municipal Franchise in 
England and Scotland, and to the Elemen- 
tary Education Acts which extend the 
benefits of education to girls equally with 
boys, and secure the rights of women, both 
as electors and members of School Boards. 

“Your Majesty has given Your Royal 
Assent to an Act of Tynwald, whereby 
the full Parliamentary suffrage in the elec- 
tion of the House of Keys, the representa- 
tive branch of the Legislature of the Isle 
of Man, has been extended to women who 
are owners of qualifying property. 

‘*‘During Your Majesty’s reign two meas- 
ures have been passed relating to the Rep- 
resentation of the People, whereby the 
controlling power in the election of the 
House of Commons has been transferred 
from a comparatively small class to the 
Masses of the People; but in these meas- 
ures the precedent of the coequal electoral 
rights of men and women when similarly 





qualified, which is the rule in every other 
form’ of representative government in 
Great Britain, has not been followed, and 
Your Majesty’s subjects of Your Majesty’s 
own sex are still denied the rights of citi- 
zenship, and the privileges of free and con- 
stitutional government, 

“In the Royal House political power is 
exercised without restriction of sex, and 
we recognize with joy and gratitude the 
principle exemplified in the person of 
Your Majesty, that a Princess, who stands 
in the legal order of successicn to the 
Throne, is not passed over or disabled by 
reason of being a woman, but ascends the 
throne, and exercises the full powers of 
Sovereignty. 

“The bright example of Your Majesty 
in the discharge of the highest political 
function known to the state is an irrefraga- 
ble proof that the most arduous political 
functions are not incompatible with the 
happiness of domestic life and the highest 
graces of womanly character. The con- 
stant presentation by Your Majesty of the 
union of political and domestic duties has 
been a potent factor in the growth of pub- 
lic feeling in favor of the admission of the 
women of the people, as well as the women 
of the Royai family, to share the political 
rights and duties of the men of the class 
to which they belong.” 
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The address ends by expressing the hope 
that the Queen may long be spared to reign 
in prosperity and happiness over the great 
Empire which owns her beneficent sway ; 
and that in all the cares incident to this ex- 
alted position she may be sustained and 
comforted by the consciousness of the 
loyalty and love of her people. It is signed 
by the officers of the Manchester National 
Woman Suffrage Society, the Central Com- 
mittee, Bristol and West of England, Bir- 
mingham, Notts, Hyde, Leicester, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow branches of the Na- 
tional Society, the Bradford Woman Suf- 
frage Society, the Aberdeen Woman Suf- 
frage Committee, the Dublin Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and the North of Ire- 
land Woman Suffrage Committee. 
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In shocking contrast with above felicita- 
tions, a London magistrate has sentenced 
an innocent girl from the country for street- 
walking, on the ground that to be alone on 
Regent Street after nine o’clock was prima 
facie proof of bad character. The papers 
object, and there is a debate in Parliament. 
But does any one suppose that such an 
atrocious act of injustice could have taken 
place if the women of England were voters? 
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Woman Suffrage Clubs and Leagues for 
local work are valuable and indispensable. 
Equally valuable and indispensable are 
Women’s Clubs for general social and 
literary purposes. But, as a general rule, 
the two cannot be profitably united; cer- 
tainly not, unless the members are prac- 
tically unanimous in their faith and inter- 
est in woman suffrage. ‘‘He who does but 
one thing is terrible,” say the French. Let 
our suffrage societies heed the motto. 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN WISCONSIN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Our school suffrage law greatly retarded 
our efforts in the last Legislature. Our 
proposed legislative memorial to Congress 
for a sixteenth amendment, in the House 
received but twenty-five votes from our 
one hundred members. We had expected 
that a majority of the committee of five 
considering the memorial would report 
favorably. Instead of that, the committee 
recommended indefinite postponement, 
two of its members not voting. When the 
chairman told me the result, I exclaimed, 
“Ts it possible that no one of the com- 
mittee dissented?” No one did. I then 
hunted up a member who, in the Legisla- 
ture two years ago, voted for all our suf- 
frage measures. I asked him how he 
could let that report go in without his 
dissent? He said that he didn’t believe in 
that way of getting suffrage. I told him 
I was sorry he could not trust the woman- 
hood of America as much as the negro; 
but it was of no use. 

The charter of Richland Centre was re- 
ported back in the Senate by the Judiciary 
Committee, with the recommendation to 

e out the municipal suffrage clause. 
This was done because the attorney-gen- 
eral gave his opinion that the measure 
would be unconstitutional. He had pre- 
viously told the that no individual opinion 
could decide, that only a decision of the 
Supreme Court would settle the question. 
As he had been a member of the Legisla- 











ture two years ago, and then voted against 
all suffrage measures, I thought his opin- 
ion certainly was liable to bias. So munici- 
pal suffrage for Richland Centre was lost. 

I stayed a week longer, hoping for the 
vote of the Senate on the memorial to Con- 
gress. But unfortunately Senator Cooper, 
the Chairman, was also chairman of a spe- 
cial committee to investigate certain ex- 
penditures authorized by the last Legisla- 
ture. ‘Those investigations have taken 
weeks. We women ought to be glad that 
“more important business than woman 
suffrage” is being so well attended to, for 
certainly that investigation was very 
thorough. It was said that it would cost 
the State over five hundred dollars. 

I came home, and gently reminded the 
Senate once in a while of the existence of 
women who want suffrage. A few days 
ago the committee reported indefinite 
postponement, Senator Cooper, the Chair- 
man, dissenting. 

A strong friend in the Senate told me 
that he thought our method of work this 
winter had been most excellent, and that 
if the temperance question had not been in 
just its present shape, we could probably 
have secured municipal suffrage. This 1 
took to mean that the liquor power fears 
our ballots. 

During the session, memorials were pre- 
sented from the Wisconsin Woman Suf- 
frage Association setting forth facts in 
eleven counties and parts of counties as to 
tax-paying women. In those counties and 
parts of counties there are over 7,000 
women paying taxes on property valued 
at eleven million dollars. Petitions were 
presented from tax-paying women of 
Wausau, Milton, Appleton, Waukesha, 
Milwaukee, Kenosha, Brodhead, Mukwo- 
nago and Trempeleau, aggregating over 
150 names, asking that they be granted 
suffrage or that the burden of taxation 
now imposed upon them without their 
consent be removed. There were also 
many petitions for municipal suffrage, 
memorials to Congress, etc. 

Our school suffrage law is vague and 
has many interpretations. A few days 
before election, a circular on ‘Rights and 
Duties of Wisconsin Women” was sent 
out. How largely it may have affected 
the results at the polls, I do not know. 
The contests would probably have come 
without, it but not so widely. It furnishes 
quite a commentary on the oft-repeated 
assertion that women do not wish to vote, 
especially in view of the fact that neither 
the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association 
nor the W. C. T. U. has done any work in 
some of these places. In Elkhorn, county- 
seat of Walworth County, there was held, 
a short time ago, a special school-meeting 
to make an appropriation to build a new 
school house, the old one having been de- 
stroyed by fire. The.women, en masse, 
attended the meeting, and owing to their 
presence a larger appropriation was made. 

So the good work prospers. 

ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER. 

Dodge's Corners, Wis., July 6, 1887. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TO THE GOWAN. 


= _ wild daisy is known in Scotland as the 
“Gowan.” 





BY MARY MORGAN. 


Little Gowan, Scotia’s flower! 
Whence hast thou that dreamful eye 
Looking up into the sky, 

Where the homeless clouds go by, 
Little Gowan, modest, shy? 


Little Gowan, poets’ flower! 
Once I took thee far away; 
Planted thee where flowerlets gay 
Smiled upon me all the day. 

Yet I chose thee from the rest 
(For old Scotland’s sake the best), 
In my book thy blossom pressed. 


Little Gowan, poets’ flower! 
Couldst not thou thy hills resign? 
Every day I saw thee pine 
For thy country—thine and mine. 
Wintry wind came driving past 
Gusts of snow, and in the blast 
Thou wert buried, rudely fast. 


Little Gowan, Scotia’s flower! 
April sun has brought to light 
Crocuses and snowdrops white ; 
Where thy smiling face to-night? 
Winds are wailing, sobbing low.— 
Out of reach of frost and snow 


Went the Gowan long ago! 
Gowan LEA. 


** Milton Cottage,” Hochelaga, Montreal. 
——- —*ee---—_—_ 


MRS. HOWE IN NEWPORT. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read a poem at 
the Opera House Jubilee, Newport, R. 1., 
on the occasion of the Queen’s Semi-Cen- 
tennial, which added much to the pleasure 
of the occasion. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Mary CLAYTON BLACK, a daugh- 
ter of the late Jeremiah Black, is about to 
publish a biography of her father. 

Miss Mary CURRAN, of Bloomsburg, 
Pa., won the gold medal oratory prize in 
the Junior contest, June 30. 

Mrs. PICKETT, widow of the hero of the 
famous charge at Gettysburg, will accom- 
pany the surviving Confederate veterans to 
the battlefield. 


Miss Kate Ryan, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has patented a filling attachment for hot- 
water rubber bags, so that they can be 
filled without scalding the hands. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Mavis, of Burlin- 
game, Kan., has taken a patent for a board 
designed to hold a shirt while its front 
and back are being ironed. 

Miss ANNIE THOMAS, of Billings, Mon., 
conducts a 6,000-acre ranch, looks after 
valuable timber property, and has an in- 
terest in two paying mines uear Butte City. 

Miss LILLIE M. PACKARD, who gradu- 
ated from the College of Liberal Arts, Bos- 
ton University, this year has become 
teacher of mathematics in Lusell Seminary, 
at Auburndale. 

EMMA ETHERIDGE BARLOW, of Cold- 
water, Mich., has completed the student’s 
regular law course of study. Mrs. Bar- 
low has spent some time abroad, and is a 
woman of liberal education. 

Miss Minna R. POLLOCK, the new Com- 
missioner of Deeds in New York, has been 
sworn in. A Boston woman would like to 
know what it was she had to say when 
they swore her. 

Miss ANNA DICKINSON has left West 
Pittston, Pa., hoping for improved health 
with a change of residence, and will pass 
the season in Honesdale with her sister, 
Miss Susan Dickinson. 

Miss EpitH ABELL will conduct a mu- 
sical school at Rockland, Me., this sum- 
mer. Miss Abell is one of the most ac- 
complished of musical artists, and it is 
great good fortune to secure her services 
as a teacher. 

Mrs. ERNEST Hart has done much to 
help the suffering Donegal peasantry by a 
system of cottage industries. Glove-knit- 
ting, crocheting, and embroidery, give 
many poor Irishwomen a chance to earn a 
few shillings to help the family fund. 

Mary A. HENDRICKS, of Charleston, 
S. C., has patented a folding invalid chair. 
It is designed as a commode or as an up- 
right reclining chair, or both, at pleasure, 
and when not in use may be folded in 
small compass for transportation or stor- 
age. It is simple and durable. 

Mrs. FANNIE H. FOWLER, in her col- 
umn, **The Woman’s Enpire,” in Manis- 
tee, Mich., deals with Rev. C. L. Wood- 
worth, Secretary of the American Mission- 
ary Society, who some time since set forth 
the anti-suffrage ground in Good Cheer. 

Mrs. Bessie WHITE HaGar, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has compelled the State Board 
of Pharmacy to grant her a certificate to 
dispense medicines as a chemist. Although 
she had a pharmacist’s diploma, the Board 
refused to examine her, but have now been 
compelled to do so by the courts. 

Miss VAN LEw, a Virginia lady, who 
rendered the Union armies very valuable 
service during the war, and who has held 
a $1,200 clerkship in the postoffice depart- 
ment for some years, has been degraded 
by the present administration to the labor- 
ers’roll. The Confederates never forgave 
her loyalty to the Union. 


Miss CAROLINE W. HALL, of Boston, 
was awarded a medal at the recent distri- 
bution of prizes at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, in Milan, Italy, she being ore of the 
four fortunate contestants in the school of 
landscape painting. Her subject was a 
part of the grounds surrounding the home 
of the great Leonardo da Vinci. Miss 
Hall also distinguished herself in the win- 
ter class of decorative oil painting. This is 
the second year she has taken a prize 
medal. 

Miss SARAH ANGIE FRENCH, of Canter- 
bury, N. H., has recently graduated with 
honors at the Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary. She has spent four years 
in hospitals and medical colleges in Bos- 
ton and New York, and has refused offers 
with large salaries for services in Egypt 
and India. She has now accepted the posi- 
tion of senior resident physician at the in- 
stitution from which she has just gradu- 
ated, for one year, after which she intends 
to spend two years in study in Paris and 
Vienna, and then settle in New York City. 
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“HOW NEW YORE G 


Two young girls passed 
enue of the park, in front 
ing. They were pretty 
a diminutive specimen of pp 
called them, flicking off a late dandelion 
bloom with his cane, and taking the rose- 
bud out of his mouth as he said so. He 
was justified. ‘They were stunners, as 
New York girls whose efforts in that line 
are better directed and more apt to be suc- 
cessful than those of other girls, are wont 
to be. Bright eyes. flowing hair, a bewil- 
derment of colurs, audacious and, at the 
same time, perfectly harmonious and in 
keeping with the June luxuriance about 
them; a swing and ajingle of bead fringes 
and clanking chatelaines set them off in 
the New York girl’s own high-spirited, 
vivacious style. 

They were discussing summer plans. 
One was going to Newport in a week, and 
the other was alternately congratulated 
because her father was going to take her 
on along yachting voyage, and condoled 
with because she was likely to get no 
tennis thissummer. Yachting and tennis. 
That sounded like out-door living. and yet 
neither of them could walk. ‘The great 
bulges of drapery on their backs swayed, 
with every step, from side to side, aggra- 
vating a jerky motion that was of the same 
sort, if not as pronounced as the painful 
forward hitches of a man on stilts. It 
seemed to the observer as if, instead of 
having any free command of the muscles 
that produce a given motion, the whole 
body was turned, perforce, into a locomo- 
tive machine that, pivoting somewhere in 
the chest, brought one side forward and 
then the other, with an all-together effort 
that was not especially noticeable in a 
slow saunter, but became positively dis- 
tressing at a quick pace. 

The critical anatomist of raiment would 
have called them victims of three incubi: 
the tailor gown, the bustle and beads. 
The tailor gown, one corsetiére assures 
me, has reduced the size of the average 
New York girl’s waist two inches in as 
many years. ‘The tailor gown almost 
never weighs less than ten pounds, and it 
runs from that up to more than twenty. 
The girl who has worn it, is prepared to 
put on a panoply of jet that will make the 
delicately beaded net which looks so cool 
and airy that you might think a fairy 
could dance in it, weigh nearer forty 
pounds. She has grown so accustomed 
to dress-burdens that her lace dresses for 
the seashore have steels cnough in their 
bodices and lead weights enough in the 
silk slips under their skirts, to make them 
far from the summerish things they look. 
With the body muscles strapped down, and 
a loose and swaying bustle-mountain tied 
upon the back, carrying more weight than 
would tire a hearty man, it is small won- 
der a woman can’t walk. She can't use 
her body because she has made a pack- 
mule of it. The springing step, with some 
vitality and rebound in it, which is the true 
walking gait, is almost incompatible with 
her attire. 

Women, it is to be presumed, suit them- 
selves, and men, fortunately, are not crit- 
ical, are indeed incapable of judging of 
woman’s dress or her walk dispassionately ; 
and so the present state of things may be 
right enough, after all. A man ought to 
be tolerant. When a woman is spending 
the greater part of her life in studying 
how to dress herself, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that she knows more about her own 
needs—and consequently, that to be able 
to walk is not one of them—than the ex- 
oteric critic who cynically views results 
when the cold-hearted horse-car conduc- 
tor, half way down the block, bids her 
hurry up. And man is tolerant. <A great 
majority of masculine humanity, having a 
tender side for every reasonably good-look- 
ing woman, and being accustomed to see 
the most of their angelic acquaintances 
dress and walk in a particular fashion, 
conclude, against the evidence of their 
senses, that both dress and walk are grace- 
ful and becoming, which, as before said, 
all things considered is a most fortunate 
state of affairs.—Zliza Putnam Heaton, in 
Brooklyn Times. 
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SENATOR MORSE ON DECORATION DAY, 


Hon. Elijah A. Morse, of Canton, ad- 
dressed the comrades of Col. Allen Post 
and citizens of Gloucester. In the course 
of his remarks, he said: 


I cannot close this address without bear- 
ing testimony to the aid the Uniun cause 
received from the noble, patriotic, Chris- 
tian women, who, by their prayers and 
labors, sustained the soldiers at the front, 
and helped save the Union. 

May I interpolate a story here? It is of 
a Maine soldier, who, like many others, 
was captured, and while in Libby Prison 
was taken sick. The news reached his 
home, and, true to her motherly instincts, 
his mother said she was going to see him. 
She went to the Governor of Maine, who 
said all he could do was to give her a let- 
a of introduction to Governor Andrew, of 

assachusetts. ‘Well, I will take that,” 
she said. She went to him, and was told 
all he could do was to give her a letter to 
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the guard saye, é can’t honor this, 
you can’t pass here.” ‘*Well,” says the 
woman, “I am going, anyway, and if 
you want to shoot me, you can.” She 
went and when she arrived at Richmond, 
and at the hospital, the surgeon told 
her the boy was very low, and if she spoke 
to him it would kill him. ‘fam going to 
speak to him,” she said, and she called 
him by name, ‘The boy opened his eyes, 
saying, “Mother, [ knew you would 
come!” And the result was that he re- 
covered and is alive to-day. 

So I say. God bless the noble, patriotic, 
Christian women of the country, who, by 
their letters, prayers and works sustained 
the soldiers at the front! 
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NOTES D'OUTRE-MER, 


FRANCE; Ina late article in the JOURNAL 
mention was made of that interesting char- 
acter, Mme. Dieulafoy, who accompanied 
her talented husband throughout his East- 
ern tours. A note ina late Parisian Jour- 
nal shows us that Mime. Dieulafoy is, like 
Mme, George Sand, to be called to order 
for lack of proper atteution to the conven- 
tionalities of life. Mme. Dieulafoy ap- 
peared at the Opera Comique (that ill- 
fated building which is now a mass of 
ruins) in masculine attire. Leaning for- 
ward from one of the boxes she was ‘‘the 
observed of all observers” in her frock- 
coat; white necktie, lorgnon, and the cross 
of the Legion d’Honneur attached to the 
front of her coat. As a result of such an 
innovation on the established customs, the 
Prefect of Police issued an order calling 
attention to the decree of the year X., re- 
newed in 1857, which prohibits any woman 
from wearing man’s attire, except during 
the carnival. 

Spain: A new work from the pen of 
Senora Emilia Pardo Bazan, entitled ‘*Zos 
Pasos de Ulloa,” is very highly spoken of 
by the foreign reviewers.. The Senora 
Pardo Bazan follows somewhat, in natural- 
istic tendencies, Perez Galdos and Lopez 
Bago; yet in artistic methods she is said 
to outrank both of these authors. Her 
realistic portrayals of character place her 
in the Daudet school. 

GERMANY: For fifty years Frau Fanny 
Lewald has worked in the literary field, 
and to-day a new three volume novel is 
announced from her pen. ‘Die Familie 
Darner” is located in her native city, 
Kénigsberg. It is said to be fully equal to 
her earlier works. The story deals with 
that well known period in German history 
—the years 1803-1813—when the city of 
Konigsberg was *‘ein Stern der Hoffnung in 
der Vaterlandes schlimmster not.” The life 
and struggles of the inhabitants are most 
graphically depicted in this book. As a 
true and faithful picture of those times, it 
may well be classed among the best of 
social and historical romances. 

‘This leads me to speak of ‘Die Familie 
Buchholtz,” which has already appeared in 
the translated form for the benefit of non- 
German readers. Julius Stinde has most 
truthfully depicted middle-class German 
life, as any keen observer may have seen 
it, even if not of it, but above and beyond. 

The cultured people of all nations are 
generally above these little trivialities of 
talk and thought, but it is through the 
middle classes that all nations must be 
judged. Das Volk, le peuple,—the people; 
they are the ones observed, and to them 
the traveller always turns wheu he wishes to 
give pen-pictures. So here we have before 
us the German people—fun-loving, warm- 
hearted, gossipy; sometimes inclined to 
judge harshly, yet withal representing the 
world in miniature; firm friends always, 
naturally hospitable, touched to the 
heart's core if you neglect them, and vot- 
ing you disagreeable if you do not answer 
all their questions in regard to family af- 
fairs—why you are here, whither you are 
going, your age, etc. Not that they would 
maliciously gossip about all this; far 
from it. “Lis but the childlike interest 
which never ceases, no matter what the 
age of the questioner or of the one ques- 
tioned. However, as greater breadth of 
thought, greater interest in the weal and 
woe of their country, comes to them, so 
will these types disappear, and we shall 
seek for them in vain, as we do for the 
peasant in native costume, the fish-wives 
in quaint attire, etc. Twelve years ago, 
typical costumes were hardly to be found 
unless, perhaps, on market-days. To-day, 
a great digression from the beaten path 
would have to be made to find a trace of 
the many interesting costumes we were 
wont to associate with the German coun- 
try lads and lassies. 

Austria: The Austrian papers depict 
in glowing terms the effect of the numer- 
ous boufires lighted.on the evening of 
May 18, on the hilltops above the ‘*Kurort,” 
Meran. This was in honor of Duke Carl- 
Theodore, of Bavaria, who, ‘vith his wife, 
a Portuguese duchess of the house of Bra- 
ganza, has done so much for the sick and 
poverty-stricken in that section. During 





side of the patients; her womanly touch is 
felt; her sympathetic voice is heard; she 
washes and dresses wounds, sees that 
proper food is prepared for the sick, and 
in every way tills the position of nurse 
and assistant to her husband in this his 
chosen work. Nor does the work of this 
noble pair stop here. They find out the 
home lives of their patients, and aid them 
by gift and otherwise. They furnish the 
medicines needed in addition to the 
gratuitous advice. Carl-Theodore also 
gives a good salary to a young occulist, 
who stands by him when more help is 
needed than can be given by himself and 
wife. On his return to his Bavarian 
home he continues these eye-clinics for 
the benefit of those in his own neighbor- 
hood. All honor to this princely pair, say 
we; noble by birth and nature they most 
truly are! GRAHAM. 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1887. 
——— 


WOMEN WRITERS OVER FORTY. 


Rock ISLAND, ILL., JUNE 14, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Somewhere I have seen an article show- 
ing that many women writers, giving 
their names, did not accomplish anything 
worthy remembrance until they were over 
forty years of age. If you could give a 
list of such, with ages when they began to 
acquire distinction, in your next Woman's 
Column it would be useful. 1 want it for 
a purpose—the encouragement of a talent- 
ed lady of forty-three, who thinks she is 
growing old and that it is too late for her 
to gain distinction. Help me to give her 
illustrations to prove that now is the time 
for her to begin her best work, not the 
time to begin to think of quitting. 

Very respectfully, L. B. D. 


We have referred the inquiry to a friend, 
who replies: 

I have no recollection of the article your 
correspondent speaks of, nor of the facts 
to which she refers, though I imagine he 
could find instances by consulting biog- 
raphies of women. I have not, at present, 
time or strength for the research which 
would be necessary to establish the point. 
Anne Whitney did not begin her artistic 
career, in which she has made such suc- 
cess, until forty or later, and I have known 
instances of good work done in drawing. 
I should imagine it would hold true of 
women, that they succeed, although be- 
ginning their career late, oftener than 
with men, because they have more hin- 
drance in youth. I think if any woman 
has success in her, forty years is no hin- 
drance to its development. Kant did not 
gain distinction till that age. 

EpwNaH D. CHENEY. 
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BELGIUM’S WOMAN JOURNALIST. 


Mme. Popp is the doyenne of Belgian 
journalists. She is a venerable lady, who 
still wields a facile pen, and can write a 
very readable article. She and her late 
husband started Le Journal de Bruges fifty 
years ago in Longfellow’s ‘‘quaint old 
Flemish city.” At that time journalism 
here, as elsewhere, was in a very crude 
condition. Emile de Girardin, the illus- 
trious father of French press men, had not 
yet revolutionized the newspaper princi- 
ples of the period. M.de Villemessant, of 
the Figaro, was still under a bushel, while 
the fame and name of George Augustus 
Sala were unknown quantities throughout 
the length and breadth of the fourth es- 
tate. Mme. Popp. under the nom de guerre 
of ‘*The Lioness of Flanders,” contributed 
to her journal a most interesting series of 
articles, begun in the spring of 1837 und 
not yet completed. Mme. Popp has per- 
formed the remarkable feat of writing— 
with few exceptions—an article per day 
since that year, on the current topics of the 
hour. In other words, she has written, up 
to the present, no less than eighteen thou- 
sand articles, each containing from 3,000 
to 4,000 words. I was at one time under 
the impression that Cornelius 4 Lapide, 
that indefatigable Father of the Church, 
was the most prolific of scribes. His vol- 
umes would take a few years toread. But 
if all Mme. Popp’s lucubrations, journalis- 
tic and literary,—for she wrote other than 
newspaper articles,—were classified and 
collected, the number of volumes would 
run much beyond the hundred, and I could 
defy the most inveterate book-worm to get 
through with them evenin adecade. ‘lhe 
theological compilers of the Middle Ages 
were very hard-working and laborious 
writers, for the number of works they have 
left after them is simply prodigious, but 
certain modern press men and press women 
have really out-Heroded these literary cas- 
socked Herods of the far past. Unlike the 
literateur, however, the journalist is in the 
same position as the artist who puts all 
his genius into gold and silver cups—that 
is to say, intoa melting pot! Mme. Popp’s 
18,000 articles found their way, one by 
one, into the lumber-room of oblivion, and 





nalism were, however, befittingly com- 
memorated and done justice to, the other 
day, in this city, where a banquet was held 
fm her honor, at which all the chief press 
notabilities of the country were present. 
The old lady was surrounded by four gen- 
erations as she stood up in response to her 
toast, and promised that in the future, as 
in the past, the pen should be her constant 
companion to the very end.—Brussels Let- 
ter in the Chicago Times. 
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A DIFFERENCE IN WOMEN, 


The Listener, in the Boston Transcript, 
tells the following story : 


Within two days the listener witnessed 
a couple of incidents on Washington Street 
which illustrated admirably the difference 
there is in women. Pussing along near 
the corner of Temple Place he saw two 
stout, elderly ladies, standing side by 
side—one facing one way. however, and 
the other the other way, glaring at each 
other with furious eyes. ‘There wasa little 
grinning crowd about them, and when the 
Listener came quite up to them he saw what 
was the matter. In meeting and under- 
taking to pass, the clothing of these two 
elderly ladies had come in contact, and a 
pra cting button upon the dress of one 
1ad caught in the lace on the garments of 
the other. ‘Their strain to disentangle 
themselves had drawn them into a reg- 
ular snarl; the wrath of each had been 
roused to the boiling peint, and each 
woman seemed to be exclaiming, in the 
language of Scripture, ‘‘Who shall deliver 
me from this y of death?” [Instead of 
leaving the disentanglement to one of the 
two, to be managed with deliberation and 
discretion, each was tugging away spite- 
fully at the point of juncture. There 
seemed to be likelihood of an occasion for 
the interference of the police presently, 
for the faces of the two ladies were grow- 
jug redder and redder, and their eyes sna 
ping more and more furiously. Presently 
one lady gave a desperate tug; the lace 
gave way and the tie was severed. But 
imagine the feelings of the lady whose 
lace had been lacerated! 

Next day, passing over almost the same 
ground, the listener saw a pretty girl, 
brown-eyed, ruddy-cheeked and _ short- 
haired, and a stout Irishwoman in a bon- 
net, a red-aud-black shawl and a green 
poplin dress, who were walking in oppo- 
site directions, stop all at onee, caught 
fast, just as the two women of the day be- 
fore had been, ‘The young girl smiled 
faintly and good-naturedly. The [rish- 
woman toox in the situation and curt- 
sied. 

‘Sure, miss,”’ said she, “‘an’ it’s a sign 
that we’ll meet in heaven.” 

The young lady smiled more pronounced- 
ly and said: 

**Wait a moment and I will unfasten it.” 

With half-a-minute’s work she disen- 
tangled the snarl. 

**Ah, miss, remimber it,” said the Irish- 
woman, as she moved away, radiant with 
smiles, ““we’re to meet in heaven, sure!” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TIPTON. 


TIPTON, INDIANA, JUNE 26, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We have a suffrage club here in Tipton, 
with a membership of twenty-five. Many 
more speak in favor of it, For, until 
women help to make the laws and enforce 
them, our homes will be in danger from 
the saloons. In the W. C, T, U. almost 
all our members are in favor of woman 
suffrage. My copy of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL has been circulated all through 
the town, and I have the promise of many 
that they will take it. The women here 
have, after many years’ work, secured the 
consent of the Commissioners to establish 
an Orphan’s Home. Before another winter 
we hope to have our neglected little ones 
taken care of. 

Women who have good educations very 
seldom find time to gossip. In our churches 
or in society work, if trouble comes, it is 
the ignorant or those who read little that 
cause the trouble. .We are all glad to get 
the true report from Kansas. Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar is well known here, and we re- 
joice that she has done so much. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore is a favorite with us, 
and we feel aregard for all women who 
work in the good cause. 

Mrs. A. J. MARTINDALE. 


WHY ARE THE WOMEN FORGOTTEN? 


Why are the seats in all public places 
and vehicles graded to the measure of the 
average man, so that three-fourths of the 
women must sit on the edge, or with their 
feet dangling, or barely reaching the floor 
with their toes? It seems to be one of the 
survivals of the crass masculine preten- 
sion which never suspected, until lately, 
but that everything, women included, was 
made solely for the male creature’s con- 
venience. It is not because seats an inch 
or two lower would be any less comforta- 
ble to his lordship, but simply because it 
never came into his lordship’s head to 
think of anybody else’s comfort in the 
matter. We write feelingly, from a vivid, 
though distant, recollection of ourselves 
dangling in part from a schoolhouse bench 
made for long legs. Every row of feminine 
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bf those they are agitating 
— Sanitary Era. 
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ENGLISH NOTES AND NEWs, 
The Queen’s Jubilee has special 





cance to woman suffragists, the worig 


over, because it commemorates the fyo; 
that during the past fifty years the 
political function of the British 

has been in the hands of a woman. Wit). 
out attributing to this circumstance the 
advance in the general prosperity of the 
people, we have no hesitation in assum) 
that the improvement In. the legal ang 
social position of women has been largely 
influenced by the fact that a woman js 
the head of the State, Women, therefore, 
have especial grounds for rejoicing oyer 
the prolonged reign of Queen Victoria, 
and for their earnest hope that she igay be 
long spared to preside over the destinies 
of the empire. 


A few months ago, a deputation from 
the [male] Miners’ Conference waited op 
the Home Secretary to explain their views 
in respect to the Mines Regulation Bij! 
about to be introduced, They demanded, 
among other provisions, that the labor of 
women in connection with mining should 
be prohibited. In reply to a question, the 
deputation assured the Home Secretary 
that “the men were quite unanimous op 
this matter,” whereupon Mr. Matthews, to 
his everlasting honor, made the unprece 
dented rejoinder, “I should like to hear 
what the women have to say about it.” 
He also expressed his readiness to receive 
a deputation from them on the subject, 
But as the men had failed to convince him 
of the justice of depriving the women of 
their means of livelihood, he, without find- 
ing it necessary to hear the women, de 
clined to introduce the proposed prohibi- 
tory clauses in the Mines Bill. 


Notwithstanding this rebuff, the Dor 
ham and Northumberland [male] miners 
placed in the hands of their respective rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Atherley Jones and Mr. 
Burt, amendments to be proposed in Com- 
mittee on the Bill, the effect of which 
would be to cause the immediate or nearly 
immediate cessation of woman labor on 
pit banks, and to throw many thousands 
of women out of employment, besides 
closing work for the women resident in 
inining districts. 


Memorials protesting against legislation 

restricting the work of women who are 
denied the protection of the Parliamentary 
suffrage were adopted and forwarded to 
the Home Secretary by the committees of 
London, Manchester, Bristol and Edit 
burgh. 
. The Bradford Women’s Electoral Ass 
ciation has passed a resolution supporting 
the claims of the pit-brow women, and has 
communicated on the matter with the 
borough members. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has 
promised to give every attention to the 
subject, and Mr. Byron Reed states thi 
he will vote against the proposal to abdl 
ish pit-brow labor. 

Woman suffrage meetings have bet! 
held during May at Bath, addressed by 
the Countess of Portsmouth, Mrs. Hallet, 
Miss Emily Sturge, and Mrs. Eom 
Marshall; at Cardiff, by Mrs. Beddoe aul 
Miss Becker; at Stratford-on-Avon. oJ 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller and Miss Balgaruie; 
at Southport, by Mrs. Sherbrooke # 
Mrs. Eva M’Laren. Mrs. Fawcett has lee 
tured at Hatchan and at Leeds. 


Mr. Baumann, M. P., one of the mo 
determined opponents of woman suffragt 
that the House of Commons contains, hi 
given notice to move for a return of 
number of women entitled to vote at ele 
tions of Boards of Guardians, in Englavé 
and at School Boards, in Scotland. This 
return is desired by the honorable membes 
in the hope and expectation of inflicting* 
blow on the prospects of the Womel’ 
Franchise Bill. 


We record, with great regret, the death 
of Miss Maria Atkinson, a member of & 
Executive Committee of the Ma 
National Society for Women’s Suffrag* 
and an able and energetic worker for the 
enfranchisement of women. 
never prominent as a speaker, Miss 
son was always ready to take part in pab 
lic meetings, and in the working pat 
the association. Persons conversant wit 
the organization of public work are awatt 
that the most essential part of it does not 
meet the public eye. Thorough snd wf 
scientious attention to the business a 
committee, continued for many yest: " 
service which equally calls for 
and honor with the more pone 
work of the platform. Such service on 
faithfully rendered by Miss Atkins0D, t 
only to the women’s franchise caus, 
in many other efforts for the improvem™ 
of social conditions. a 
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‘There are four Assemblies composed of 


Indianapolis. : 
Faas ethos, of pagers brass 
instraments, is creating a sensation at 


Dresden. 

prof. William T. Harris, the distin- 
guished representative of the Concord 
gehool of Philosophy, criticises Henry 
george’s land theory in the July Forum. 

A new law in New York permits the 
transfer of property direct from husband 
o or from wife to husband. It is 
rious that such a law should not have 
peen in existence prior to the year 1887. 

On Saturday evening, the Annual Senior 

oveurred ut Wellesley College, 
the senior class, their friends, and alumnz 
peing entertained by President Freeman 
ather cottage. There are eighty seniors 
this year. 

President John Bascow, of the State 
University, Madison, Wis., preached his 
thirteenth annual and final Baccalaureate 
sermon Sunday. He leaves the university 
at the close of the present school year and 
goes to Williamstown, Mass. 

There are not a few women of property 
who rank among the shrewdest specula- 
torsand dealers in city real estate. One 
of these recently bought a house in upper 
New York for $8,000, and sold it within 
afew hours at an advance of several hun- 
dred dollars. 

The money given by the women of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
during the past sixteen years is $2,150,000 
—representing the entire support of more 
than two hundred women missionaries, 
two hundred native Bible readers, and 
more than one hundred and fifty schools. 

Who does not observe the immediate 
glow and security that is diffused over the 
life of woman, before restless or fretful, 
by engaging in gardening, building, or 
any lowest department of art? Here is 
something that is not routine, something 
that draws forth life toward the infinite.— 
Margaret Fuller-Ossoli. 

Wisconsin will test the validity of the 
law recently passed granting women the 
right to vote on school matters in the 
courts. Rev. Olympia Brown Willis was 
refused the right to vote by the inspector 
of elections in Racine, and because she in- 
sisted. the election officers have instituted 
proceedings against her, on a charge of at- 
tempting to stuff the ballot-box. 

Let the fathers who have suffered from 
the extravagance of wives, the fathers 
who have suffered from their own extrav- 
agances, the fathers who have suffered 
because of a failure to consult with or ac- 
cept the advice of the mothers, give their 
daughters wise instruction upon matters 
ot business, and a generation of young 
husbands and wives will rise up and call 
them blessed.—Jnter- Ocean. 

An old Scotch lady was told that her 
minister used notes; she disbelieved it. 
Said one: ““Go into the gallery and see.” 
She did so, and saw the written sermon. 
After the luckless preacher had concluded 
his reading on the last page, he said: 
“But I will not enlarge.” The old woman 
called out from her lofty position: “Ye 
ee ye canna, for your paper’s give 
oot! 





In many cities, June 9 is observed as a 
fower-mission day by the W. C. T. U. 
The custom originated at Louisville, Ky., 
Where Miss Jennie Cassedy, a hopeless 
invalid, organized a society for distribu- 
tin of flowers in hospitals, infirmaries 
id prisons, and co-operated with Miss 

Willard in arranging plans for 
the national observance of the day. 


At Henderson, Ky., June 7, Prof. E. S. 
» Superintendent of the Public 
&hools, was shot and killed lately by 
- Thomas Posey, Principal of the 
High School. The two men having had a 
‘standing enmity, got into a quarrel 
in the high-school room, when Posey 
4 revolver and shot Clark. In Ken- 
» Only men are eligible as school 
ndents. 
Mrs. Logan says : ‘‘It has happened that 
it Cases of illness or disability of men 
the wives performed the duties of 
husbands, drawing in their name the 
as if they had performed the work. 
one case, the wife kept up her husband’s 
tsk for three years, receiving the $1,800, 
d thereby supporting the family; but 
the day of his death, though she con- 
the same work, her salary was re- 
tteed to nine hundred.” 

Garfield University, Wichita, Kansas, is 
‘pproaching completion. The main 
hillding coyers one and one-quarter acres 
"dis five stories high. The chapel will 
ta people. There will be a hall 
Wale students and another for female 
“wlents. ‘There are nine or ten other in- 
of learning in or near Wichita, 
are now laying the founda- 
for the John Bright University, 
will be the largest institution of 

denomination in the United States. 
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pers of the State are 


waits read jeal of fuss about the late 


speech of Senator Ingalls, at Abilene, which | 
concerned woman suffrage. Judging from 


the tone of the comments, the Republican 
leaders of the State have concluded to 
adopt woman suffrage next, as a compan- 
iou piece to prohibition.— Atchison Globe. 


The Martha Washington Co-operative 
Overall Assdéciation, of Indianapolis, was 
started by Maggie Herder. They now 
employ twenty women, making jackets, 
blouses, shirts and overalls. Mrs. Sarah 
Hoffloaner is the superintendent. ‘The As- 
sociation is officered and sustained by 
Knights of Labor. The stock ia sold at 
shares of tive dollars each on convenient 
payments. ' 

‘Thirteen girls employed by Selz, Schwab 
& Co., shoe manufacturers, refused to join 
an assembly of the Knights of Labor. The 
manufacturers declined to discharge the 
girls, and the Executive Board of the 
Knights of Labor yesterday issued a boy- 
cott against the firm. In this case the 
Executive Board is in small business. The 
public will stand by the manufacturers, 
and will be most decidedly opposed to 
those who make war on women, or on man- 
ufacturers who act fairly toward women, 
— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


In the flower business women have been 
successful. When a male florist is brought 
into close competition with a female one, 
the latter will, in nine cases out of ten, 
bear off the palm. Among flowers she is 
in her element; her love for the beautiful 
and artistic will cnable her to arrange the 
plants and flowers in unique and attrac- 
tive designs, entirely beyond the ingenuity 
of the average male florist; buyers of 
plants and flowers are not slow to recog- 
nize the superior results, and to choose ac- 
cordingly.—George R. Knapp, in the Amer- 
ican Magazine. 


Many people will tell you that the sup- 
ply of lady stenographers and type-writers 
exceeds the demand. They will tell you 
wrong. Hundreds of girls have studied 
the two systems, but simply because they 
are so unfortunate as to have to do some- 
thing, and, like all things done in that way, 
they only half do it. Any girl who is 
quick witted, of a fairly well-controlled 
temperawent, and who will study stenog- 
raphy and type-writing with a wish to 
master it and to excel in it, will find a 
good position awaiting her.— Boston Home 
Journal. 


Apropos of the statistics which make the 
rounds of the newspapers yearly, giving 
the number of pounds of. meat, etc., con- 
sumed at the girls’ college,—tigures indi- 
cating good, healthy appetites, and which 
would have made Byron's hair stand on 
end,—it is said that when the presidency of 
Wellesley was offered to Miss Freeman, it 
was one of the conditions of her accept- 
ance that the students should have beef- 
steak for breakfast. She had an eyetothe 
curriculum, but an equally sharp one to 
the diet. Beefsteak, rosy cheeks, and hard 
study go well together. 


Wells College, where Mrs. Frances Fol- 
som Cleveland was educated, is feeling the 
effects of the fame which that connec- 
tion brings it. ‘'hree or four years ago 
very few people knew of its existence. 
‘this year it finds itself an important in- 
stitution, and its commencement exercises 
at Aurora, next week, will be attended 
by throngs of people. Mr. Gilder, of the 
Century, will deliver an address, and every- 
body connected with the college seems to 
think that President Cleveland’s choice of 
a life companion was a most fortunate 
thing for the school. 


A “Ramabai Circle” for the elevation of 
women in India has been formed at Cor- 
nell University. Pundita Ramabai, the 
eminent Hindoo lady who is visiting and 
speaking in this country in the interest of 
her countrywomen, has lately been at 
Ithaca, N. Y., the seat of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Her addresses have created a deep 
impression, and the work of organizing 
circles to assist in educational work in 
India has been begun. Says the Cornell 
Sun: ‘*The meetings held here by and for 
Pundita Ramabai have been attended by 
ever-increasing audiences, and on Sunday 
afternoon scarcely a foot of standing- 
room was left in the hall. 


There was one bit of ready wit with 
which the mayor favored the Boston 
Women’s Press Association, which the 
women journalists present were at fault in 
omitting from their reports of the affair. 
One of the male orators, Mr. Whittaker, 
the President of the Massachusetts Press 
Association, had referred to his wife's 
editorial conduct of a country paper which 
he owned, and had remarked that be could 
trust her with everything else in the man- 
agement of the paper except the politics. 
He was a Republican, “whereas Mrs. 
Whittaker’s politics,” said the orator, 
turning to Mayor O’Brien, ‘‘were of the 
mayor’s unfortunate stripe.” ‘*That’s 
only another proof,” the mayor broke in, 


upon, of course, there was laughter and 
gaara from the feminine audience at 

mayor’s gallant and ready response. — 
The Listener, in Transcript. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well oi itself, It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomas CooxK, Brush Electric Light Co. 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer 
fully recommend it to all.” Murs, E. B. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS ! 


1. Any person sending us three new sub- 
scribers and two dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 











2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
‘one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. 


4. The WoMAN’sS JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formerly, for $3.20 in advance. 


5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 


6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 


8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 


9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or Officers of W. C. T. U.s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 


11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 


Sunday 
School. Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 


One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday schoo! books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 


We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 

By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘ Pansy’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 


And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 

For example: The ‘‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5,00 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6.00 
Library No. 9, fifty books, net 25.00 
Library No. 10, twelve books, net 5,00 
Library No, ll, twenty books, net 10,00 
Library No. 12, twenty books, net 5,00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
82 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STonE, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLack- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JuL1a WarD Howe, 
Mary A. LiveRMoRE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Masa. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.” —Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JournaL.”—Maria Mitchell. 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. ZL. 
Sazon. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its stvle is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances EZ. Willurd. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracte 


(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The NEW MUSIC BOOKS of the SEASON. 








Musical people on their travels are invited to call 
at the various Stores of OLiver Ditson & Co., 
Boston, New York, and Philadephia, or at LYon & 
HEALY’s, Chicago, to examine the very superior 
Music Books brought out during the last few months. 


Piano Classics, $1 each. High 
Young People’s Olassics for Piano, | class music, 
Song Olassics, refined and 
Song Classics for Low Voices, pleasing. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, #7.25. 114 songs. 
Part-Songs and Glees, #7. es Fine Col- 
Anthems of Praise, #7. Hmerson. lections. 
Royal Singer, #2. 4A royal good singing-class book. 


Voices of Praise, Pio 
Songs of Promise, re 
Song Worship, , 


Voices of Nature, 40 cts. } Good, easy, new 


Forest Jubilee Band, 40 cés. 


New Flora’s Festival, 40 cts. Cantatas, 
Life of Liszt, $7.26. } New 
New Life of Mendelssohn, #1.60.} Biographies. 


These are but 16 books out of 2,000 that are in 
stock. Lists cheerfully furnished, and all inquiries 
promptly answered. 


aa Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Troned to hang straight, and look like new. Ad 

& postal to the C RIDGE LAU 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. — 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 
nee hours from 10A.M.to4P.M. Wednesds 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4P.M. 








VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete Col Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural tory a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M, TAYLOR, D.D., 


WARTUOMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School, 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., Pres’t. 


COLLEGE OF - 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures........+.- peoceoce 00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE.......ceceeeseceecseees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+s.+«++« 00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once 00 
Graduation Fe@scccocccccccsoce coccccseccces 00 





For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure’ as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her potente how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her oflice. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporte 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can. be ebtain 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 a sone. 

For particulars send for Cireular. 





“HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore Cars, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed, For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Gecwetore, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectnres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information a; ply to 

» M. D., Dean, 








EMILY BLACKWE 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL y 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { ED1ToRs. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred, 
Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 

Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 

BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth hound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara Berwick Cosy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 











THe Woman’s TRIBsuNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives veperto of woman suffrage 

legislation relating to women, and 


The Woman's Journal of Boston, and the Woman’s 











“that the wife is the better half.”” Where- 


months for 50 cents. 
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THE CAUSE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The hearing before the New Hampshire 
Special Committee, last Wednesday even- 
ing, was a lively and interesting occasion. 
About three hundred were present in Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall, at 8 P. M., including 
many of the members, and a fine array of 
ladies. Rev. Mr. Livingston of Jaffrey, 
presided, and read the proposed bill, which 
is closely modelled upon that of Kansas. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell explained the un- 
avoidable absence of Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, who had postponed engagements to 
be present on the evening first appointed. 
He then opened the case for the 2,500 New 
Hampshire petitioners, introducing Rev. 
Mr. Rein of Concordy who spoke with 
great force and earnestness. Mr. Black- 
well then made an argument for woman 
suffrage in general, and for municipal suf- 
frage in particular, showing the need of 
women for the promotion of temperance, 
purity, and’a higher moral standard in 
politics. Theexperience of Wyoming and 
Washington Territories and of Kansas was 
cited. Many questions were asked by the 
Committee; objections advanced and an- 
swered. A few timely words were spoken 
by the wife of a representative, and the 
sympathy of the audience was shown by 
hearty applause. 

The fresh life and spirit in the suffrage 
work in New Hampshire is most encourag- 
ing. Mrs. Gilbert of Keene, Mrs. Talpey 
of Farmington, and Miss Wendell of 
Dover, who attended the late Convention 
at Concord, are all earnest and willing 
workers, ready to supplement the work so 
long and patiently carried on by Mrs. 
White. One indication of a change in pub- 
lic sentiment appears in the fact that the 
Governor invited the speakers and dele- 
gates, in attendance on the Suffrage Con- 
vention, to accompany Mrs. White to his 
reception at the Eagle Hotel, where the 
fashion, wealth and culture of New Hamp- 
shire were present. This could not have 
been done a few years ago. Altogether, 
the signs are hopeful for New Hampshire. 
The fact that Mrs. Gilbert, on her iarge 
petition of 1,005 citizens of Keene for mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage, had the names of 
more than four hundred legal voters (the 
four hundred and ninety-four Concord 
names were obtained with little effort), and 
that Mrs. Eustis, in a single week, secured 
a fine roll of names, as did others, all indi- 
cate new life. Mrs. White, herself a host, 
and a most bountiful and gracious hostess, 
entertained all the speakers and delegates 
to the Convention and hearing with royal 


hospitality. 
New Hampshire is on the road to vic- 
tory. L. 8. 
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COMFORT FOR SHOP-GIRLS. 


The Business Women’s Home, at No. 80 
Wiloughby Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
has furnished comfort and advantages 
of various kinds to business women for 
many years. Now the Warner Brothers, 
corset manufacturers, in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, have nearly completed a large 
building, which they call ‘Seaside Insti- 
tute,” which will be for their employees 
in some sense what the Brooklyn home is 
for business women in that city. 

The Warner Brothers employ about a 
thousand women. Washington Gladden, 
in the July Century, in an interesting ac- 
count of this ‘‘Connecticut experiment,” 
says: 

“For a long time these employers have been 
studying the problem of the working-girl, and 
trying to find out how they could best improve 
her condition. They knew that a large share of 
the earnings of these girls must go for board and 
room-rent; that it was possible for few of them 
to afford any but narrow, ill-lighted, ill-ventilat- 
ed, unwarmed lodgings, and that nocheerful and 
comfortable place was open to them in which 
they might spend their leisure hours. They knew 
that the presence of so many of these girls in the 
skating-rinks and on the streets in the eae | 
was due, in large part, to the fact that they ha 
nowhere else to go. ‘The knew, moreover, that 
the kind of food furnished in such boarding- 
houses as they must patronize was.in many cases 
inferior and unwholesome. Under such condi- 


pp cdylag oth what tins 
-will, what seems to be a 
sincere the welfare of thousand 
women by whose labor they are accumulating 
their determined to build for them, if not 
a Palace at least a Hall of Vente, 
in which shelter care com hip 
of wholesome and of men- 





part of their plan serviceable to their employees, 
the proprietors will not haggle about cost. 
If the refectory should not quite pay expenses, 
the bill of fare will not be , but the de- 
ficiency will be provided for. On the floor above 
is a reception and conversation-room, connecting 
by sliding doors with a music-room in the rear. 
Back of this is an ample lavatory with numerous 
bath-rooms,—a most sumptuous provision for the 
comfort of the girls, and one which they are sure 
to appreciate. On the right of the hall is the 
great reading-room or common-room, a spacious 
and beautiful apartment; and in the rear of this, 
and communicating with it, the library, sur- 
rounded by low cases whose shelves will be 
filled with ks for the use of the girls. H 
too, will be found numerous writing-tables, an 
full supplies of writing-materials. the second 
floor are sewing-machines, where the girls will 
be able to do their own eouiang, Farther on are 
two or three class-rooms, in which evening class- 
es will be taught in any branches which the 
young women may desire to 7. The plan is 
to permit them to ize these classes for them- 
selves, in any branch in which they may desire 
instruction, — singing, penmanship, hook-keep- 
ing, type-writing, stenography, fancy need 


| work, or whatever they wish; for all classes so 


organized, containing a certain number, teachers 
will be provided. 

“There is to be a large assembly-room for lec- 
tures, concerts, etc. There will be several pianos 
for practice. A competent matron will be put in 
charge of the Institute, to whose wisdom the gen- 
eral management will be largely intrusted. e 


whole building is warmed by steam and lighted. 


by ene: The design is to furnish an at- 
tractive and delightful home for these young 
women during all the hours when they are not 
at work or asleep. The question about lodgings 
has been considered by the Messrs. Warner, but 
they have not been satisfied of the wisdom of 
furnishing these. Several rooms in the third 
story will be furnished as lodgings, into which 
any of the women who are ill, or temporarily 
without homes, may be received, under the ma- 


| tron’s care. ‘All of the benefits afforded by the 


establishment,’ say the pee, be sub- 
stantially free, except , which will be fur- 
nished at or below cost. All the women who are 
in the employ of Warner Brothers will be enti- 
tled to any of the educational, literary, musical, 
and social privileges that may be furnished.’ 
Another feature of the institution is thus de- 
scribed by one of the proprietors: ‘We shall 
have connected with the building a savings bank, 
in order to encourage our hands to save some 
portion of their earnings. I have long since 
learned that what one earns has little to do with 
what he saves. One with an income of ten thou- 
sand dollars is no more likely to lay aside a por- 
tion of his earnings than one with an income of 
one thousand. The principle of saving is either 
inherited, or it must be cultivated, and it is to 
encourage this principle that this branch of the 
institution will be established. This privile 
will be extended to all our help, male and fe- 
male.” Every employee who deposits two dol- 
lars a month is also promised that a half-dollar 
will be added to the deposit by the employers; 
and interest will be paid on all deposits, besides 
the bonus allowed.” 


The Warner Brothers have provided for 
the support and continuance of this home, 
even if there should be a change in the 
business. The scheme is a noble and 
praiseworthy one. The good example 
should find many followers. L. 8. 


—_ 
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MEDIOCRITY VS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Under the older forms of government, 
highly educated individual women, and 
classes of women, have exercised political 
power with credit to themselves and bene- 
fitto mankind. In our own imperfectly de- 
veloped republican society, a great deal of 
semi-barbaric ignorance, prejudice and 
contempt for women still linger among 
men. So far from being surprised at the 
slow advance of woman suffrage, I am 
surprised at the rapidity with which it is 
making its way and permeating American 
life. 

It is retarded, most of all, by the low 
plane on which many men and women 
still think and live. As Warrington once 
said, when we were voted down in the 
Massachusetts Legislature: ‘*We are beat- 
en by this cursed mediocrity!” How can 
we expect speedy success in Ohio, for in- 
stance, when the leading daily paper of 
that State publishes such stuff as follows: 


WOMEN’S WAYS. 


A woman is not the best judge of a woman, 
but she is the promptest.—Macon Telegraph. 

Silence is golden, but a woman is perfectly 
willing to take somebody else’s word for it.— 
Danville Breeze. 

Woman is mortally afraid of a mouse, they 
say, but a mouse-tache don’t scare her a bit.— 
St. Paul Herald. 

The woman with a disagreeable bang is she 
who hammers on a piano in the house next door. 
—Boston Bulletin. 

An optimist is a woman with a new spring 
suit. A pessimist is a woman without a new 
spring suit.— Wilmington Star. 

It is only another illustration of the law of 
compensation that women advanced in views are 
apt to be behind in the fashions.—Journal of 

ducation. 

A woman may not be able to sharpen a pencil 
or throw a stone at a hen, but she can ‘pack more 
articles into a trunk than a man can into a hay- 
wagon.—Shoe and Leather Reporter 

The counter-irritant is the woman who sails 
into a ary Sao store without thinking of buy- 





States has taken the back track on the 
rebel flag question. He has, as the Indian 
said, vamoosed, a ry wey weed yee ae 
retired—in a word, he has heard from the 
country and has heeded. Public opinion 
has penetrated the hide of the executive 
rhinoceros. The gigantic neck that is the 
boast of the muscular Democracy has been 
bowed in stolid submission.” 

Boston is not much better. ‘The leading 
Irish paper of New England, commenting 
on the Queen's Jubilee, indulged in the 
following scurrilities : 

‘Under all the fulsome lip-service, it 
was never forgotten for an instant that the 
fat hand of the pampered old fetish, 
which on Tuesday accepted the purses, 
would next week sign the Coercion Bill, 
handing peaceable Ireland over to the 
landlord torturers.” 

And again, quoting from a New York 
address, which affirmed that ‘‘it is a spe- 
cial gratification to an Irishman to do 
honor to this royal woman, who as daugh- 
ter, wife, mother and widow, has most 
nobly illustrated the purity and faithful- 
ness which is dearest to the Irish heart,” 
this paper added : 

“Bosh! This ‘royal woman’ has sim- 
ply been too dull and stupid and indolent 
to be openly very age Obese, pam- 
pered all her useless, slow-blooded life, 
she has suckled a horde of children as use- 
less and as dull as herself, and that is her 
‘great life-work.’ ” 

How can a public, upon a level which 
the above quotations indicate, rise to the 
conception of womanhood which woman 
suffrage implies? It is a question of 
growth in civilization. H. B. B. 


—_+-e—____- 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN WISCONSIN. 


The following is an extract from a pri- 
vate letter: 

RACINE, WIS., JUNE 28, 1887. 

You recommend municipal woman suf- 
frage to the Wisconsin suffragists. Perhaps 

ou are not aware that our lawyers and 
egislators are unanimous in the opinion 
that they cannot grant women municipal 
suffrage without submitting it to the peo- 
le. You advance a different opinion. 

ut whether they are right or wrong, they 
will act upon their own opinion «and will 
rant no suflrage without submitting the 
aw to the voters. They gave a law two 
years ago which they thought covered 
nearly the whole ground. This was sub- 
mitted to the voters and carried. Under 
it thousands of women voted at the spring 
elections. ‘This law authorizes women to 
vote at any election pertaining to school 
matters. It probably extends the fran- 
chise as far as any law that can be carried. 
An amendment to the constitution, strikin 
out the word male, could not be carried, 
and if it could, it would require six years 
from now to do it. Under these circum- 
stances, it is evidently our duty to make 
the most of the rights we have under the 
present law, and we were so advised by 
our best friends in the Legislature last 
winter. ‘They told us to vote under the 
present law. Our Legislature meets only 
once in two years, any way, and they 
have twice decided and been advised by 
the ablest lawyers that they cannot grant 
municipal suffrage without submitting to 
the voters, which they have practically 
already done. 

We are aware that in Wisconsin, as in 
other States, no constitutional enlarge- 
ment of the suffrage can be had without 
ratification by the voters. We are also 
aware that in Wisconsin, as in Minnesota, 
the Legislature has seen fit to submit a 
school suffrage enactment to the voters, 
and that in both cases a mgjority of the 
few votes cast upon the question has rati- 
fied the act, simply because the matter 
did not attract enough public attention 
to arouse the opposition. But it is also 
true that, in twelve other States, school 
suffrage has been granted by statute with- 
out ratification by the voters, upon the 
theory that the constitutiona! restriction 
does not apply to offices and elections cre- 
ated by the Legislature itself, and not ex- 
pressly named in the State Constitution. 
Thus, in Michigan, the constitution ex- 
pressly says that ‘‘in all elections the elec- 
tors shall be male citizens ” Yet this pro- 
vision is there held to apply only to all 
elections expressly pro vided for and named 
in the constitution. School officers not 
being thus named, the Legislature has en- 
acted that these shall be chosen by the 
men and women of the district. All 
municipal officers come under the same 
category. It was once asserted, here in 
Massachusetts, that women could not be 
be made voters in town and city elections 
without a change of constitution; but the 
right of the Legislature to confer the suf- 
frage in such elections is now recognized. 
In Kansas, under a constitution expressly 
limiting suffrage by the word male, women 


~ | are voting in municipal elections. ‘The 





As soon as we knew that the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association was invited to 
furnish a table at the Bazaar, to be held in 
Boston, next December, said Association 
to receive one-half the net proceeds of our 
table, we set to work to find out how the 
Kansas sisterhood would look upon such a 
project; and I write now to say that the 
responses have been most cordial. All 
promise help; not one city has refused. 

Mrs. Edith Gaines, of Anthony, writes 
that the Anthony Club will send $50 worth 
of articles to the Bazaar, and thinks that 
the Harper Club, of the same county, will 
add another $50. 

Dr. Spaulding, of Larned, writes that 
she will be responsible for $50 worth of 
“furnishings” for the Kansas table, and 
‘will get as much more as she can.” 

Dr. Jackson, of Emporia, promises $100 
worth from that city. 

Miss Sara Brown is sure that historic 
Lawrence will do herself her usual credit. 

Mrs. Wait says she will ‘‘look after Lin- 
coln County.” (She has ‘looked after Lin- 
coln County” to good purpose these many 
years.) 

Mrs. Saxon, who is a Kansas woman 
now, having settled herself under her own 
‘vine and fig-tree” at Enterprise, Kansas, 
says she has some curious things, charac. 
teristic of Kansas, which she thought to 
always hoard; but she has no treasures 
which this cause could not despoil her of 
for its advancement, and so she pledges 
herself to lay these on the altar of woman 
suffrage—I mean, she says she will send 
them to the Bazaar. 

I have seen some pieces of work begun, 
It is suggested that we furnish larger and 
more expensive pieces, even if fewer. I 
wish Miss Pond, out of her unfailing store 
of experiences, would give us, through 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, an article devoted 
to telling what tosend. We, who are atsuch 
a great distance, have not such a varied 
choice as have the Massachusetts and New 
York women. The possibilities and prob- 
abilities of packing, the cost of freight and 


_express for such a long journey, have to 


be taken into consideration, and we are 
much hampered thereby. Such an article 
ag I have asked for, from Miss Pond, would 
suggest to many Kansas readers feasible 
things that they have not thought of. Miss 
Pond’s experience will enable her to tell 
us what has been done, and we are sure 
that what has been done may be done 
again. 

The treasury of the Kansas Equal Suf- 
frage Association is nearly empty, which, I 
regret to say, is its normal condition. It 
never needed replenishing so sorely as 
now. There isa great conflict coming on, 
and we must have the ‘‘sinews of war.” I 
think our economizing in the past could 
not have been improved upon. But what 
wonder? ‘*Women are the trained econo- 
mizers of the world.” We have accom- 
plished much with little money, but now 
our State must be thoroughly organized, 
preparatory to the work for the amend- 
ment, and we must have money to pay the 
expenses of those who dothis work. Send- 
ing lecturers into most parts of the State 
supports itself; but the work of organiz- 
ing dots not. For this organizing work we 
need money now. More printing must be 
done; more literature must be distributed. 
If the friends who desire to see this cause 
triumphant could look upon the pinchings, 
the efforts, the money taken out of the 
pockets of those who are sacrificing their 
time and strength besides, they would 
more promptly contribute to the funds for 
the work. 

It is often easier to contribute to a 
Bazaar than to give ready money; and so 
I hope that the Kansas friends of woman’s 
political and industrial equality will do as 
much for the Bazaar as lies in their power, 
and that all who read the-e lines will feel 
themselves especially and personally called 
upon, and entreated to ‘‘do something.” 


serve 
AURA M. JOHNS. 


> 





THE BAZAAR OF 1887. 


The following letter explains itself: 


Saco, ME., JULY, 1887. 

Dear Miss Pond: When your invitation 
to assist the woman’s cause, by contribut- 
ing to the Bazaar, came to me, 1 was too 
busy to answer or attend to it. Last week, 
with a friend, I started out among our ac- 
quaintances to try to engage them in the 
business. Of the le whom we called 
upon, eighteen promised to assist; they 
were all pleased, and glad to do something 
for the cause. We will try to show our 
interest in those who are so bravely and 
constantly fighting all women’s battles. I 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN EVANSVILLE, 


EVANSVILLE, IND., JULY 3, 1887, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Equal Suffrage Society of the Firg 
Congressional District of Indiana was oy. 
ganized May 28, 1886, in Evansyille, with 
a membership of 101. Mrs. Kate G. Wi. 
liamson was chosen President. 

lt was the first organization of the king 
formed in Evansville, and was largely due 
to the efforts of Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
of Indianapolis. During the first year we 
had lectures by Mrs. Séwall, Hon. Wm, 
D. Foulke, president American Womap 
Suffrage Association, and Miss Susan B, 
Anthony. Our Committee on Literature 
has kept a weekly column of suffrage 
articles in each of the two leading news. 
papers of the city. During the winter, we 
circulated petitions for municipal suffrage, 
to which we got nearly nine hundred sig. 
natures, though we only had a few weeks 
for the canvass. 

On May 28, 1887, we elected officers for 
the second year, with some new workers, 
and with a more favorable public senti- 
ment. Our President, Mrs. Williamson, 
though very enthusiastic in the work, was 
compelled by family cares to decline the 
office this year, but we were fortunate in 
the election of Mrs. Lida Warren, a very 
earnest suffragist, as President. Our 
women are waking up to the necessity of 
thinking and working for their own sex, 
A Woman’s Exchange has been opened, 
which seems flourishing. Our W.C.1T.U. 
has an active organization. Though 
these are not classed as suffrage societies, 
yet they have the same great aim—the im- 
provement of the condition of women. 

God speed the day when the workers in 
all these reforms may join ranks and work 
together ! Mrs. A. R. HORNBROOK, 

Cor. Sec’y. E. 8. 8. 


THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM. 


Editors Woman’s Suffrage : 

Is the great unsolved problem drawing 
anywhere near to a solution? By unsolved 
problem, I mean our problem, the problem 
of woman suffrage. 

My home is in an Indiana village. So far 
as I know, in our own State, our old famil- 
iar friends are all true. We meet with s0 
little opposition that we are almost led to 
believe that ‘the that is not against us is 
for us.” As we are unmolested we are 
unafraid, and as the comedy in our legis 
lature goes on, we smile complacently at 
the thought that these gentle braves only 
represent our male relatives and friends, 
not the women. 

But the forward step of Kansas gives 08 
new courage, and as for patience, are not 
women famous for that excellent quality? 
I have never been asked whether wy faith 
had waned, or my interest grown less ia 
the great cause, since I first enlisted in it, 
save once, and that was by an inmate of 
an Insane Asylum. 

A few years ago, when women attended 
temperance or other public meetings, it 
was usual for men to thank them for their 
presence, or to make some complimentary 
remark about “the fair sex lending theif 
charms to grace the occasion.” A mad 
would be considered idiotic so to express 
himself to the earnest temperance womel 
of the present; the best speakers among 
men, and the best men who speak in thes 
meetings, now recognize the fact that 

“He who allows oppression shares the crime.” 
They say: “We wish our sisters had the 
ballot.” But this admission that we af 
right, and this wish for our success, th 
good as far as they go, does not solve the 
problem of our obtaining the right of suf- 
frage ; we must come to the lesson on that 
page, before we can get to the next 
the next, and give the answer to the walt 
ing world whether we will merely cast * 
larger vote by voting as our husbands 
or whether we will all turn into stopy- 
hearted tyrants, and, by a great womalr 
majority, occupy all the comfortable seat 
and absorb all the sunshine which Usele 
Sam has in reserve for the faithful, leavi0g 
the poor, forlorn man-minority out in the 
cold. We are sure to do both these thing® 
so the prophets say ; and that is the reaso? 
woman suffrage is to be not only an 
solved, but an unsolvable problem. 
it thusly, what wonder if even T. W- 
who, for our cause, we were once led t0 
believe, had “a thousand hearts all gt 
within his bosom,” now looks sidewise 
gives us, instead of the light of a star, th 

ickering gleam of a Jack o’lantero? 
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The Union Labor Convention, at Cincin- 
inserted a noble woman suffrage plank 
platform. There were several women 

! there,—I do not know just how 

but were not only interested, 

co-workers with the great 

gathered there, to plan a 
future for the people. May God 
bless the endeavor! 


"Ie mah he win net the crown, but the cross. 


-. Lovurse V. Bop. 
Dublin, 


Suffrage workers everywhere feel the 
need of a leaflet of good suffrage songs. 
Acommittee are at work, and about twelve 
of the best of all that come into their 
hands will be selected November 1. Their 
work will pass into the hands of another 
committee of well qualified persons, to re- 
yise for publication by the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. All of the 
work will be ‘‘for the good of the cause,” 
and the leaflet will be sold at the same 
price as other single leaflets. ‘he names 
of the authors of the songs will appear on 
the leaflets. 

If those who have written songs will 
carefully revise, and send them to the 
undersigned, and if any who have in their 

ion equal suffrage songs will send 

these, they will be given to the committee. 
‘ C. C. HARRAH. 

Galva, Henry County, I. 
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WOMEN TAKE PRIZES IN DOVER. 


Dover, N. H., JUNE 27, 1887. 
Bditors Woman's Journal : 

For the first time in the history of Dover, 
which was founded 264 years ago, prizes 
were offered for the best efforts in elocu- 
tion by the High School scholars, at the 
graduation which took place last week. 
Hon. H. B. Perkins, of New York, offered 
agold medal for the best speaker, and a 
ten-dollar gold piece for the second best. 
Nineteen members of the graduating class 
put themselves in training for it. The re- 
sult was a surprise to the public. It was 
thought that the girls might stand some 
chance for the second prize, but none for 
the first. When the judges figured up their 
scores it was found that the girls had won 
both prizes. 

Miss Grace F. Hill won the first, or 
medal, speaking on the topic, ‘‘Woman 
and the Ballot,” and Miss Lottie O’Brien 
the second prize for reciting ‘-On the Other 
Train.” Not only did Miss Hill take the 
prize, but her oration was loudly applaud- 
ed, both for its manner of delivery and the 
sentiments it expressed. 

Thus you see that women are ahead 
here, as elsewhere, and that the cause for 
for which the WOMAN’S JOURNAL has so 
long and valiantly fought is gaining 
friends very rapidly. New Hampshire is 


ready for an advance in this matter. 
J. 


bet 











OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., JULY 5, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The thirty days allowed to the Governor 
for the consideration of bills, expired last 
week, and the work of the Legislative ses- 
tion closed. Among the laws newly en- 
acted were several of special interest to 
women. The ‘*five-gallon bill,” so called, 
received the Governor’s signature. This 
isa bill to prohibit the sale of liquor in 
quantities of five gallons and upwards in 
towns and villages where, by local option, 
sales of liquor in small quantities are pro- 
hibited. Before the passage of this stat- 
Ute, constant evasions of the intended tem- 
Perance legislation were possible, because 
liquor could be sold in large quantities. 
The W. C. T. U. throughout the State are 
tejoicing that this measure will secure the 
Puy rigid enforcement of local prohibi- 


+ 
+ 





Another bill which attracted wide atten- 
tion was one which provided for a re-ex- 
‘mination of the public school teachers 

hout the State, and the issuing of 

ill licenses by the Department of Public 
Instruction in Albany. It was rightly felt 
such a measure might be used as a 
Powerful political agency by the head of 
department, and that great injustice 
Would be wrought by forcing teachers of 
wany years’ experience to undergo a tech- 
examination on subjects which they 

Not teach, so that, for want of such 
‘peclal knowledge, excellent instructors 
be deprived of their means of sup- 

The teachers of New York and 
lyn combined against the bill, and 

the exemption of those cities 
its provisions. There was much 

Over the measure, but it was finally 
Passed through both Houses. ‘The Gov- 
‘tuor, however, among the last acts of his 

‘ve consideration of bills, vetoed this 

lw, on the ground that it made an unjust 

ination in favor of the teachers of 

New York and Brooklyn, and was other- 
°d)ectionable. 

During the last days of the session, 


from 





years. Probably our active friends‘of the 
Philanthropist, like our suffrage advocates, 
thought there was no danger, at so late a 
date, of any legislation of an objectionable 
nature; but it is evident that the interests 
of the women of the State are never for 
one moment safe in the hands of men 
alone. Without a word of public protest, 
this wrong was done so quietly, that there 
was no mention of the particulars of the 
vote in any of our city papers. I have 
written to Mr. Charles Chickering, the 
clerk of the Assembly, for full particulars 
in regard to this outrage, and he has prom- 
ised to send them, so soon as pressure of 
other duties will permit. 

There is daily demonstration of the per- 
petual need of the ballot as a protection 
for women. My attention was recently 
called to a case wherein two women were 
sentenced to five years in the penitentiary, 
simply for being ‘‘disorderly.” Some ef- 
fort was being made in their behalf, and 
the judge at once pardoned them, saying 
that it was a great injustice that the new 
criminal code permitted this severe sen- 
tence for women, while men could not be 
similarly punished for a similar offence. 
Some effort must certainly be made next 
year to have the code amended on this 
point. 

The fact that the grand jury of Allegha- 
ny County has not prosecuted Mrs. Lucy 
S. Barber for “illegal voting” is certainly 
a point gained, though how far this action 
is due to negligence and the general desire 
of all country grand juries to avoid the 
trouble and expense of a trial, whenever it 
can be escaped, and how far it is due toa 
desire to permit all the women of the 
county to vote next fall, is a question that 
remains to be settled. Certainly, there is 
encouragement to the women to try, and 
thus agitation at last will be secured. 

To-night, I expect to speak at Jefferson, 
Ohio. Last spring, at the annual conven- 
tion, a committee on State organizations 
was appointed, and I[ have felt at liberty 
to speak more than usual out of the limits 
of New York. But I shall be very glad 
to respond to any calls in this State, after 
August 15. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





George W. Cable has accepted the posi- 
tion of Trustee of Williston Seminary, to 
which he was elected June 20. 

The Michigan House has passed a bill 
providing for the compulsory education 
of children. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody is seriously 
ill at her home, corner of Lamartine Ave- 
nue and Cedar Street, Jamaica Plain. 

Over 2,000 Michigan University gradu- 
ates came to Ann Arbor to take part in 
the semi-centennial jubilee of their alma 
mater. 

The Republican party has never made 
anything by fearing to take a bold posi- 
tion in favor of the rights of humanity.— 
Topeka Capital. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw last week returned 
to Boston, where she is always welcome. 
She is taking much needed rest at East 
Dennis. 

The woman’s part in Fourth of July cel- 
ebrations, after the torpedo stage is past, 
consists chiefly in patient endurance and 
in making others comfortable.— Boston 
Journal. 

The famous statue of Queen Victoria, 
by J. E. Boehm, R. A., in Windsor Castle, 
is pictured in the July Wide Awake. Tol- 
stoi’s *‘What People Live By,” and ‘In 
Pursuit of Happiness,” have been ably 
translated by a Russian lady for D. Loth- 
rop Company. 

You cannot read history, unless you 
read it upside down, without admitting 
that woman, cramped, fettered, excluded, 
degraded as she has been, has yet some- 
times, with one ray of her instinctive 
genius, done more to settle great ques- 
tions than all the cumbrous intellect of 
the other sex has achieved. — Wendell 
Phillips. 


Miss Abby A. Noyes, who died at her 
home at Winter Hill, Somerville, one week 
ago, was probably better known in the 
musical circles of Boston than any of the 
more eminent members. For thirty-three 
years she has been the assistant cashier at 
Oliver Ditson & Co.’s store, and what 
“Abby,” as she was familiarly called, 
could not give in the way of musical in- 
formation or assistance, was not worth 
another thought. She was of infinite help 
to the struggling musician, and to her an- 
nual concerts many prominent artists owe 
their success by the advantageous débuts 
received thereby. She was a true, self- 
denying friend, a womanly woman, with a 
brave spirit and a generous heart. She 
will be long and sadly missed. 


Mrs. Ida C. Candler has gone to Alaska 
with her daughter for a summer vacation. 
She will return in time to lend her valua- 
ble aid to the Bazaar. 

Chet Smith, a Chicago procurer for the 
vile dens of Hurley, Wis., has been sen- 
tenced to one year in the penitentiary by 
Judge Altgeld. 


The Painesville, O., Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation has adjourned for its, summer va- 
cation. The last meeting was a spirited 
one. Special delight was expressed that 
the address of Dr. Hoyt, at the seminary 
commencement, had earnestly advocated 
the ballot for woman. 


Woman suffrage is vindicated by the 
fact that, while steadily the sphere of 
woman has been broadening, admission 
given her into new fields, occupations and 
trusts, yet in no single instance has she 
failed to show herself equal to the task.— 
Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Margaret Cook Harper, of New 
York, wife of Fletcher Harper, founded 
and supported the Seaside Home for work- 
ing girls in that city—an institution that 
will be a permanent memorial to her Chris- 
tian charity and her interest in good 
works. She could claim hundreds of 
friends among the poor, by whom her loss 
will be severely felt. 


A woman living on a Kansas prairie 
farm is said to have been made insane by 
the extreme loneliness of her surroundings. 
The agricultural districts have furnished a 
very large proportion of the inmates of 
lunatic asylums, and one cause of the di- 
mentia has been the same as that noted in 
this case. And yet wonder is expressed 
that the tendency of country people is to 
pull up stakes and move into town. 


The suffragists of Richmond, Ind., had 
a very successful suffrage sociable a few 
days ago. There were a number of good 
speeches. Hon. Wm. D. Foulke was re- 
quested to prepare a paper on “Queen 
Victoria.” Mr. Foulke has not been a 
very ardent admirer of the Queen, but 
thought that her reign compared favora- 
bly with that of the male members of the 
House of Hanover. 


The Dorchester Art and Grammar School 
held its Annual Examination and Musicale 
on the 16th ult., and Mrs. Bisbee, the 
Principal, presented a varied and interest- 
ing programme. Every one of the twenty 
pupils participated. ‘The schoolroom itself 
was a *‘bower of beauty,” and those pres- 
ent were impressed with the rare grace of 
sight and sound. ‘The school will reopen 
early in September. 


‘Mrs. Julia Smith, of Glastonbury, Conn., 
bequeathed the famous Jersey cows to her 
husband, but gave to Mrs. Jane H. Shep- 
herd, of the Riggs House, Washington, 
“my silk bedquilt, containing 7,000 pieces ; 
to Mrs. James Noble, of Westfield, Mass., 
the Wallingford table-cloth, without a 
seam, spun by myself and sister, and the 
one hundred and twenty years old bed- 
quilt of dimity, made by my grandmother 
before her marriage, who spun_,and wove 
the lining and quilted the same.” 

Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson recently read 
a treatise on “The American Woman 
Abroad and at Home,” before the Lasell 
Alumne Association, in which she ridi- 
culed ‘tour fashionable women in aspiring 
to the ways and manners of English 
women by fearing to move in their native 
land without a chaperone.” The Boston 
Home Journal says: ‘*Mrs. Woolson does 
not need a chaperone, but there are a great 
many women and girls who do need sensi- 
ble female guardians to keep them from 
making themselves ridiculous.” 


The Springfield Republican has published 
a special illustrated report of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, at 
South Hadley, June 19-23, with the Bacca- 
laureate sermon by Rev. Thomas Lau- 
rie, the address to the alumnz by Mrs. 
Moses Smith, and the historical address by 
Prof. W. 8. Tyler, with the after-dinner 
speeches on Thursday, and the various so- 
cial events of the week. This Mt. Holyoke 
Extra is an interesting and valuable me- 
mento of a great oceasion. Price five 
cents; address mail orders to the Republi- 
can. 

Mrs. A. P. Stevens, the Secretary of the 
Knights of Labor organizations of Toledo, 
Ohio, read the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence on July 4, at the celebration held 
under the auspices of the Labor Unions. 
The meeting took place in Ketcham’s 
Grove, and was attended by nearly 1,000 
persons. After Mayor Hamilton’s address 
of welcome, Mrs. Stevens, by way of in- 
troductory, stated that the Knights of 
Labor asked no rights for themselves 
which they were unwilling to share with 
women. That woman’s votes count as 
much as man’s in their meetings, and that 
equal pay for equal work isa leading article 
of their creed. Thanking her colleagues 
for conferring the honor upon her, she re- 
counted, in clear, ringing tones, a history 
of the causes which led to the immortal 
protest against tyranny, and read the 
Declaration with thrilling effect. Rev. 
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in Colorado, if business aptitude counts 
for anything as an argument. Of the 800 
women in that State engaged in cattle- 
raising, not a dozen failures have been re- 
ported. For discretion and good judg- 
ment the stockwomen in Colorado are 
ahead of the men, as the results show.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Mayor Whitney not only has not ap- 
pointed any woman on the Brooklyn 
School Board, but he has converted it 
into a part of the Democratic ‘‘spoils.” 
‘The Brooklyn public schools are none too 
good already, and this action of the may- 
or is not at all likely to improve them. 
Perhaps one of the objections to appoint- 
ing women on the Board of Education 
was that women do not vote at primaries 
and at the polls. At all events, Mr. Whit- 
ney’s appointees are all men, and all 
Whitney men. Thus it appears that in the 
City of Churches, as elsewhere, the cause 
of a man’s appointment to office is his 
probable course at the primary.—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


Grace Greenwood says: ‘‘T remember 
that in the old days, when I passed out 
from Plymouth Church, the sun was 
always shining for me whatever the 
weather, and I found that my heart had 
been lightened of some burden of care, re- 
gret or dread.” Jennie June, writing in 
the same spirit, says: ‘*Mr. Beecher was 
perhaps the greatest man that has lived in 
this century. The broadest, most human, 
most sympathetic, most comprehensive, in 
his recognition of excellence and tolera- 
tion of men’s ideas and opinions.” Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell says: ‘I have always 
thought of Henry Ward Beecher as be- 
longing to the advanced ranks of Christian 
warriors in the life-long battle of right 
against wrong, of justice against injustice.” 
——+ + 
Your House on Fire, 


Not the house of wood, or brick, or stone, in 
which you live, but your bodily tenement ma 
be in terrible danger from smouldering fire whic. 
you make no effort to quench. The great danger 
from impure blood is that it debilitates the sys- 
tem, and the digestive organs grow weak and in- 
active. Hood’s Sarsaparilla combines the best 
kidney and liver invigorators, with the best al- 
teratives and tonics, all from the vegetable ae 
dom, carefully and understandingly prepared in 
a concentrated form. It purifies, vitalizes, and 
enriches the blood, and tones up the system, giv- 
ing the whole body vitality, and effectually 
guarding it against the attacks of disease. 
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Dr. Bacon delivered the oration. 


The woman suffrage idea gains a point 
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Kip, Suede, Belge, Silk and Taffeta Gloves at 
Miss Fisk’s, 31 Temple Place. 


Mrs, E. M. VAN BRONT’S 
Dress Reform 
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39 East 19th Street, 


| Between Broadway and Pourth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
C. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense” 
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LIKE FLOWERS AND BIRDS. 
BY FLORENCE EB. WELD. 


The wood-flowers feel that May is here, 
And dare to break their fastness drear ; 
So little hearts do know the cheer 

Ot Heavenly love that draweth near. 


The birds fail not to find the sweet, 
Still, southern airs they love to greet, 
With trust in strong wings’ rapid beat: 
So know the youthful, wandering feet 
Which path, amid the worldly maze 
That stretches far its golden rays, 

Will lead from Pleasure’s winding ways 
To brightest joys and fairest days. 


———_+e— ——- 
THE UNIVERSAL THOUGHT. 


A pale thought met me in that season fair, 
When joy is young and life is glad and free, 
And said: “O thou who seem’st so void of care, 

I would have speech with thee! 


“Thou canst not choose but hear me, for my word 
Cometh to all men, be they high or low: 

I hold each mortal fast till he hath heard, 
Whether he will or no. 


“All nations, tongues and tribes have I compelled 
To hear my voice. I saw the earth’s fair prime; 
I knew the giant race whose eyes beheld 
The early dawn of time. 


“I filled repentant Nineveh with fear; 
I talked with men in proud old Babylon; 
I whispered nightly in the listening ear 
Of royal Solomon. 


“IT vex the peace of king and potentate; 
The conqueror in all his pomp arrayed; 

The mighty in the pride of power elate 
Know me and are afraid. 


“Yet to the poor and wretched I am sweet; 
The miserable long to hear my voice, 

And they who walk with torn and bleeding feet, 
Beholding me, rejoice. 

“*T lift the broken-hearted from the dust; 
I soothe the aching breast with healing balm; 

I fill the spirits ot the pure and just 
With deep and holy calm. 

“O soul, keep fast thy faith! Live free from blame! 
So shall my voice be one that comforteth. 

For thou must hear me. Wouldst thou ask my name? 


I am the thought of Death.” 
—The Continent. 


————__—_+ee— 
WITH MUSIC. 


BY MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 








Where through changing lights and shadows 
Stream and foot-path strayed 
Backward to the blossomed meadows 
’Twixt the sun and shade,— 
I have but to turn and see 
All our love back, Jessamy— 
Jessamy ! 
I can see the river slipping— 
Shining warm and bright; 
And the willow branches dipping 
In a dream of light. 
Through it all I look and see 
One that came and walked with me,— 
Jessamy ! 
In, the silvery evening glamour 
I can hear your words, 
Softly sounding through the clamor 
Of the wheeling birds; 
I can close my eyes and see 
How you looked and smiled at me,— 
Jessamy! e 
I can hear the silence flowing 
Like a brook along; 
And your footsteps going—going— 
Like the notes of song— 
Down the path that used to be— 
And you smiled—you smiled at me,— 
Jessamy ! 
Golden dream of birch and beeches 
Grow for me once more! 
Follow, song, the path that reaches 
Past them to the door 
Where one entered in with me, 
All my life’s best light to be— 
Jessamy ! 
Lilacs dark and white were tossing 
In the gloaming late— 
And the vines and shadows crossing 
Tangled at the gate ; 
Oh! a dream it seemed to be, 
Waiting while you came to me,— 
Jessamy ! 
Still, Leyond the lengthened shadows 
In a golden sun— 
Over asphodel-filled meadows, 
When this dream is done, 
I shall stand and I shall see 
One come as of old to me,— 
Jessamy! 
—Springfield Republican. 
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ONE JULY AFTERNOON. 


“Pm going to town, Mary,” said Mr. 
Harris, as he rose from the dinner-table 
and shoved his chair noisily across the 
room. “If you’ve anything to send, get 
it ready, quick.” 

‘“l'‘here’s butter and eggs,” answered his 
wife. ‘But I was thinking”—— 

“Well, getit ready then. I wouldn’t go, 
but Bob’s broke the rake, and it’s got to be 
fixed; and we have the rest of that hay to 
be put in before night; and it looks like 
rain, too. Ill be around in five minutes, 
and I don’t want to have to wait. Put the 
eggs in bran, as I am going fast, and fix 
the butter up right away.” And he turned 
and walked a few steps, then paused and 
called, ‘‘Make out a list of what you really 
need, too.” 

“I wish I could have gone!” sighed Mrs. 
Harris, loud enough for her husband to 
hear. He frowned. 

“Oh, yes, that’s the way! What on earth 
do you want to go to town for? It'll take 
you till sundown to get ready, and the 
baby’d squall all the time. Can’t I get 
everything?” , 

“Oh, yes, I suppose I can’t go; I’ve 





} enough to do here; bat 1 thought, per- 
haps” —— She paused, and her husband, as 
if waiting for the pause, turned and walked 
quickly away. Mrs. Harris’ thoughts 
were busy enough as she hastened to the 
cellar. “Oh, dear!” she sighed, “1 do 
want a calico dress out of this butter 
money, and it won't be twenty cents a 
pound much longer. I’m afraid Will won't 
get iif Lask him, but it seems as if 1 could 
not wear this any longer, it’s so warm,” 

And she looked down at the faded blue 
worsted that had been her best once, but 
which had been worn all winter until now 
—July—nearly all the time. It was a very 
warm-looking dress,.and on this afternoon 
‘her flaming cheeks and moist features did 
not need wuch Lo assert how uncomforta- 
ble she was. She was interrupted with an 
emphatic **Whoa, now!” trom without, be- 
fore the butter was quite ready. ‘he baby 
above, awakened by his tather’s loud 
voice, set up a scream, and the same voice 
came down tv the nervous woman in im- 
patient accents: 

**Mury Jane! It does seew as if women 
are getting awful sluw. 1 could have 
done three times what you have in this 
time,”’ he added, as she came up from the 
cellar with a heavy three-gallon jar in her 
arms. He sat in the spring wagon com- 
posedly as she placed the butter in, and 
watched her go back for and fetch the 
large basket of eggs. 

*-Now, what do you need?” he asked, 
gathering up the lines. 

She told him quietly, aud then nervously 
glancing into his face, she added: 

**I guess there'll be enough left for some 
calico.” 

He looked amazed. 

*Calico! Did lever! What's that for?” 

“Me, A dress.” 

Did her face look tearful? 
noticed. 

**A dress! Why, you don’t need a dress; 
you’ve got adozen. What ails that one? 
That'll last a year yet.” 

“It’s so warm, Will, it nearly makes me 
sick to wear it. If I had a valico—justa 
cheap one; ten yards will do—I could put 
this away for winter again.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Where's all that ging- 
ham you got?” 

She glanced at his own garments. 

“Part of it is on your own shoulders, 
and the rest was used the same way for 
you and the children.” 

He made no reply, except to chirrup to 
the horses ‘and begin to turn the wagon 
round. ‘Then, catching a glimpse of her 
face, something of his better nature (for 
he was not a bad man at heart) stirred 
within him, and he said: 

**Well, Ill see; maybe I can get it; and 
if I'd known I'd be this late starting, you 
might have gone; though I don’t see why 
you wanted to go, for ’taint been three 
months since you went to town and stayed 
half the afternoon. Get up, Charlie!” 
And he was soon out of sight in a cloud 
of dust. 

Mrs. Harris felt like sitting down on the 
shady door-step as she turned to goin, but 
she knew she could not. The baby had 
tired itself out crying, and was lying sob- 
bing in the cradle. The dinner-table was 
just as they left it, and that must be done 
before supper. She gave a glance towards 
the green trees and white tombstones of 


It was un- 


quickly the bitter sigh that arose at the 
thought of three little graves over there 
which held sacred dust. She long ago had 
seen it was better thus. She sat down to 
soothe the sobbing baby, and under his 
mother’s gentle touch he soon gave signs 
of a more comfortable state. She was very 
tired; she had done a hard day’s work 
already, and was not half done. 

Mr. Harris had a quantity of hay down, 
and kept himself and the boy and two 
hired men busy. Of themselves, there 
were only the father, mother, and two 
children, the oldest and youngest of the 
five. Twelve years it was since she had 
married good-natured, hard-working, am- 
bitious Will Harris, who, every one said, 
would ‘*make money ;” and they said, also, 
that he had done unusually well in secur- 
ing Mollie Sanders for his wife. How 
golden the coming years looked to them 
then! Mollie was graceful, lively, and the 


body knew sbe had taken the premium 
for her butter and was far-famed for her 
bread-making. But it was ‘*Mollie”’ then, 
never ‘“‘Mary,” and very few knew her 
name was Mary Jane. It was only in the 
last few years, since she had been less 
sprightly and quick of foot, that he had 
called her Mary, and she knew how nearly 
impatient he was when he called her Mary 
Jane. She did not mean to worry him, 
but she could not get around as she had 
used to, while he improved in appearance 
and capability every year. She did not 
reason why it was, but she felt the cause. 

‘*A continual dropping will wear away 
a stone.” 

She was aroused from her reverie by the 
striking of the clock. Sbe laid the baby, 





in fitful, feverish slumber, in his cradle, 


the graveyard close by, and suppressed |. 


prettiest girl in the country, and every- | 


and hastened to the work. When she had 
the dishes washed and her hair combed, 
how much better she should feel, she 
thought; but she must feed the two hun- 
dred young chickens, ducks and turkeys 
before then, so that it was after three when 
at last the dishes were washed and in their 
places. Rob had come up for a jug of 
water for the men. He was only eleven, 
but he could work; his father had seen to 
that. 
how the men could stand beneath the 
scorching heat; and then the familiar 
sound of hor.es’ hoofs warned her that her 
husband had returned. She stood still by 
the door till she heard his voice speaking 
to the horses, and then, in louder twue: 

“Come out and get these things.” 

She went out with her finger on her lips, 
trembling lest his voice had wakened the 
baby. 

*Sun’s awful hot,” was his comment, as 
he piled her arms full of packages. 

**Wish you'd bring the swill-pail as you 
come back. ‘hose hogs haven't had a 
blessed mouthful to drink, 1'll be bound, 
since morning.” 

She could have said that she had watered 
them a time or two herself, but suid noth- 
ing. ‘Yhe large pail was nearly full of 
swill, but she carried it out, and used all 
her strength to litt it to his reach as he 
sat there. He turned to speak as he started 
olf: 

“I saw Johnson, and he wanted butter, 
so I let him have it on the account there. 
There wasn’t any left to get the calico, 
but | got it myself, so try and not get any- 
thing wore till you have warketing enough 
to get it, for 1 can’t buy so much out of 
hand.” 

She watched him drive away, holding 
the pail carefully poised over the wagon- 
bed; but the next instant she was in the 
house. ‘There was cooking to do for sup- 
per, and berries to pick; and if the baby 
would only sleep! She unrolled the cali- 
co. it needed only a glance to tell her 
there was not enough, and she soon saw 
the amount was’seven yards. Shecouldn’t 
have her calico dress after all, and her 
butter must go on a bill for blacksmithing ; 
and she must take a slur from one who 
should have given her better, because it 
had gone so deep in his pocket, the forty- 
two cents which “he had paid himself” for 
the calico! There had been over three 
dollars’ worth of butter. 

She sighed, and took up her burden 
again. The baking was done when the 
baby waked, and she thought he seemed 
better. She sat him up in his high.chair 
by the window. ‘The sky was cloudy 
now; the men were hurrying back and 
forth in the hayfield, and Rob was riding 
the rake. She picked her berries, and had 
supper on the table as the men came in at 
six o’clock, and the first big drops of rain 
descended. 

- “How did your calico suit?” asked Mr. 
Harris, as she handed him the coffee. 

She looked him in the face. 

“There is only seven yards,” she said. 

“Well.” 

“Well, did you think seven yards would 
make a dress for as big a woman as I am, 
will?” 

The hired men laughed. 

“*T could most put mother in my pocket,” 
said Rob. 

Mr. Harris looked at his wife. She was 
very thin and slender, weighing, perhaps, 
a hundred pounds. Her fingers were 
scarcely larger than the baby’s, and he 
saw they were not as large as Rob’s. 
Yes; she was changed from what she had 
been at seventeen, when he had taken his 
lot to be hers. She had red cheeks and 
bright blue eyes then. Her cheeks were 
scarlet with fatigue and heat, now, but 
not round and soft as they were then, and 
her eyes had a weary look in them. 
“Can’t be my fault,” ran through her hus- 
band’s mind. 

She certainly looked badly, but it did 
not seem to him that she could mind so 
much as that, the hurry, quick words and 
impatience that were his habit. He took 
the milk-pails and went to the barn to 
milk, as usual, after supper. He was des- 
tined to have his ears opened. The men 
had preceded him to the barn to care for 
their teams. The rain had nearly ceased, 
and he was finishing the milking when he 
caught the sound of his own name. 

“T tell you, I pity her,” Joe Ames was 
saying. ‘‘What with her being everlast- 
ingly on her feet, her sick baby, and 
Will’s own fault-finding, it’s a wonder 
she’s alive.” 

“Pshaw!” answered coarse John Mills. 
“That’s the way o’ women; give ’em an 
inch and they takes miles. The only 
way they’re any good is to give them lots 
to do and keep them at it. And as for 
that young ’an, if she warn't allers pet- 
tin’ of it, it wouldn’t be so ’tarnal cross.”’ 

**I know better,” was the retort. ‘‘Moth- 
er remembers when Will and his wife 
were married, and there never was a 
smarter, likelier girl anywhere. Will was 
good, too, but he got in such a way to 





‘ make money, and the more he works the 


‘The sun was so hot she wondered |’ 





more has_to,. ‘Then they've buried 
three children , and mother says her hard 
work helped to shorteo their lives, and” —— 

“Oh, you're a perfect baby yourself, 
that’s my notion,” sneered John. 

“And I tell you,” proceeded honest Joe, 
“if the poor thing goes on In this way 
much longer, there’ll be another grave 
over there, for she’s next to sick now, and 
I wish Will could see it.” 

He began to see it. He sat on the milk- 
stool listening. He thought of the long 
ago and now, and the changes noticed at 
supper. He remembered how she had re- 
ceived, as a reward for her toil, short 
words from him. Not that he meant so, 
but he was in haste always, and she was 
surely very slow; but then if, as Joe was 
saying, she was sick—and the words, “‘an- 
other grave over there,” seemed to ring in 
his ears. His lips closed spasmodically as 
he caught the last words of the conversa- 
tion, as they closed the barn doors for the 
night. 

‘Well, then, why don’t he get some 
help? He has himself and Rob and us, 
and she—didn’t you see her to-day taking 
the things back and forth while he looked 
out from the seat of the wagon? Made 
me mad. Wait till I get married!” And 
they passed out of hearing with these 
words. 

Mrs. Harris came up to the door as 
usual to get the milk. Her husband 
watched her closely as he said: 

“*T can carry them in for you.” 

The look of wonder she flashed in his 
face made his heart beat rapidly. He 
watched her arrange the milk, giving a lift 
to the heavy pails and jars occasionally. 
Picking up the empty pails, she, turning 
toward the kitchen, glanced at him. How 
tired she looked! He took the jars away 
from her and closed the milk-house door. 
He placed both hands on her shoulders. 

**Mollie,” he said, in a husky voice, 
“tell me, have I been abusing you?” 

She looked surprised, and he went on 
hurriedly : 

‘I heard to-night that I was a brute, 
that you were worked to death, and got 
no sympathy except from strangers. 
They think you’ve changed since you mar- 
ried me, and I guess—I guess (he paused 
and drew her close in his arms) that it is 
all so, Mollie; but believe me, dear, that 
in my haste to make money I forgot 
you could not stand this, and that it was 
not that I have no longer your happiness 
in view. Do you believe me?” 

Then he suddenly left her aloue, for it 
is a hard thing for a proud man to come to 
a confession. She sank on the floor and sul- 
fered hot tears to flow. ‘Tired, sick, heart- 
weary, she felt a moment since as if she 
would drop with fatigue. She arose soon, 
and, having washed the pails, took the 
baby from Rob and sat down in the sit- 
ting-room where they all sat. ‘The rain 
had cooled the air off, and as she rocked 
to and fro with the child asleep in her 
arms, she looked up to find her husband’s 
eyes on her. She smiled. 

**Mollie,” said he, ‘would twenty-five 
yards of calico and two hired girls be any 
help to you?” 

‘*Half the quantity will be sufficient, 
my dear,” she answered. 

Joe told John, as they went up to bed 
an hour later, that he really did believe 
Will must have heard their talk in the 
barn. 

But the girl was forthcoming next day, 
and stayed for many a day, and the baby, 
not having a tired, over-heated mother, 
cut its teeth and speedily grew strong and 
fat, and the roses and smiles came back to 
Mrs. Harris’ face, and chased the weary 
look out of her eyes —Farm and Fire- 
side. 





WILL SENATOR INGALLS PRINT IT? 


FRAMINGHAM, JUNE 25, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The last paragraph of the speech of 
Senator Ingalls against woman suffrage 
(printed in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of this 
date) expresses, more plainly than I have 
before seen it expressed, one of the latent 
objections in many minds against woman 
suffrage. But this objection (a vital and 
insuperable one, he seems to think) is 
still only hinted at, and so cannot be 
anwered. And the reason that he, ad- 
dressing an audience, only hints at it, is 
that the conditions of the case ‘‘are such 
that no man can speak of them without 
offence, and that is why argument is im- 
possible.” And again he says that upon 
this subject ‘‘no man upon the platform 
dares to say what is in his mind, and what 
[Senator Ingalls takes for granted] is in 
the mind of every man and every woman 
in the audience who hears him.” 

If there really is an objection so vital to 
woman suffrage, we, who advocate the 
cause on principle and hold the grounds of 
it to be valid as well as clear, ought to 
have it plainly set before us. If Senator 
Ingalls dares not speak it, will he write it 
for publication in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL? 
Possibly, after all, it may vanish in day- 
‘light, like other goblins. It is the unknown 
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which is thought.terrible. — © see. 
the objection distinctly, we shall know 
whether to answer it or acknowledge it 


unanswerable. ~ . 
CHaRLEs K, WHIPPLE. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITaly, 


Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, to 
whom Tenpyson addressed one of his most 
beautiful minor poems, and who was famed 
for his good works, was the first person to 
give the impetus to modern female edyea- 
tion on the course where since then it has 
so boldly advanced. Dissatisfied with the 
qualifications of the teachers found for 
girls, he looked into the subject and agi- 
tated it, became convinced that something 
more was due to the mothers of England 
than mere instruction in the elements, in 
morality, and In superficial accomplish. 
ment, and was the means of the ultimate 
chartering of Queen’s College, which wag 
followed by Bedford College, both of which 
were eventually followed by the throwing 
open of the gates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to women for examinations—exam- 
inations which generously allowed women 
to pass on their acquirements if they could, 
without at first affording them any of the 
means of study in order to make them- 
selves able to pass. ‘The outcome of all 
this was the opening of Hitchin College, 
whose name was afterward changed to 
Girton, of sweet girl-graduate fame, and 
the establishment of correspondirfy advan- 
tages at Cambridge, all of which leaves 
England still in advance of this country 
in the educational opportunities offered to 
women. What the advantage to be de- 
rived from all this effort is to be, it may 
take the whole of a century, or three gen- 
erations, to show us. But that it cannot 
but result in the elevation of woman, and 
so of the whole of humunity with her, is 
earnestly believed by those who are most 
interested in the matter.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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MISS WOLFE AND THE CATHEDRAL. 


The true inwardness of the tale about 
Miss Catherine Wolfe’s 1,000,000 appropri- 
ated, in intention, to the projected Prot- 
estant Cathedral, but lost to that end 
through inability to frame a codicil to her 
will in the last feeble moments, was given 
by Bishop Potter, in the cool, scholastic- 
looking offices of the diocese, the other 
day. 

‘‘Miss Wolfe was greatly interested,” he 
said, ‘tin the plan to build in this city a 
cathedral that should be to us what West- 
minster is to England—an embodiment 
of the highest feeling, and a receptacle 
for the memorials of our honored dead. 
She would have made the project one of 
the main objects of her latter days, and 
would have taken a large share of the 
financial responsibility directly upon her- 
self. She was ready to identify herself 
with the movement and to devote her 
energies to it. It was something that she 
had planned to work for in her lifetime 
rather than bequeath money to, and unfor- 
tunately, she died before the project, as re- 
vived—it originated in the days of my 
father—came to a head.” 

It will be strange if the cathedral does 
not enlist the sympathies and attract some 
of the superfluous wealth of New York's 
rich women. Denominational prejudices 
are supposed to soften less easily among 
women than men, but the religious senti- 
ment that delights in the twilight that fil- 
ters through rich glass on dim aisles and 
mementoes of holy things and men re 
vered and passed away, is attributed more 
frequently to women, and would incline 
them favorably to Bishop Potter’s plans. 
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WHY THEY WANT TO VOTE. 


If I am asked what women want the 
ballot for, I answer, What do men want it 
tor? Why do the British workmen at this 
moment so urgently demand it? Look 
into the British laws regulating labor, and 
you will see why. They want the ballot 
because the laws affecting labor and cap 
ital are made by the capitalist class alone, 
and are therefore unjust. I do not forget 
the progressive legislation of New York 
in regard to the rights of women. Upot 
this point, one honorable gentleman & 
whether the laws both for men and womet 
were not constantly improving, and wheth- 
er, therefore, it was not unfair to attribute 
the character of the laws about women (0 
the fact that men made them. The reply 
is very evident. If women alone made 
the laws, legislation for both men 
women would undoubtedly be progressive 
Does the honorable gentleman 
therefore, that women only should make 
the laws?—George William Curtis. 


A NICE BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


A man said to me, the other day, “This 
Temperance movement is a very 
work for the women to be engaged in, 
it’s poor business for the Governor of * 
State.” Ireplied : “My dear sir, I wish y* 
| would stay at home and bend, like you 
wife, over the wash-tab, nurse the babies. 
darn the socks, and attend to the duties 
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> ane around a saloon, you would 
1 adivorce inside of twenty-four 
would think if she were guilty 
of so infamous a thing, she would be un- 
worthy such a specimen of manhood as 
yourself; and yet, for all this, you can lin- 
about these places week after week.” 
—Gov. St. John. 
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N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 
Woman SurrraGe Heapquarters, 
5 Paux Street, Boston, Jury 9, 1887. } 

Dear Friend :~ 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Bazaai 
and Festival, last December, raised for our State 
and local societies, for State work, more than 
six thousand dollars. ; 

Thére is great need of money in every State 
treasury, and need, algo, of an American Fund 
to help on Municipal and Presidential Woman 
Suffrage Bills, Constitutional Amendments, etc., 
as they are passed by the various State and 
Territorial Legislatures. Your own State may 
be the next to call for help. Rhode Island was 
thus helped last month with one thousand dol- 
lars by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

In the Territories, especially, and in States 
where there is little or no organization, such help 
is greatly needed. 

In order to provide a fund for American work, 
it is proposed to hold a Bazaar and Festiva! in 
Boston, next December, and to invite the suf- 
fragists of New England and other States to co- 
operate in it. 

We have secured Music Hall and Bumstead 
Hall, in Boston, for the week beginning Monday 
morning, December 12, and ending Saturday 
night, December 17, 1887; and we invite our 
friends in sister States to unite with us on the 
following basis : . 

Each State providing goods for a table or 
tables to receive one-half of the net proceeds of 
the same, to be expended in its own State by its 
own committee; the other half to be used for 
woman suffrage work, anywhere in the United 
States, by the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. 

Will you help, and enlist the friends of woman 
suffrage in your locality in aid of the Bazaar? 
One thousand articles, useful and fancy, or even 
more, can easily be obtained in your State, 
among your friends and acquaintances, from 
merchants, manufacturers, and farmers. If these 
articles averdgé Only one dollar each, they will 
realize &@ good sum for the work. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and its fifty-one Auxiliary Leagues cor- 
dially invite you to Boston. Hospitality will be 
furnished in this city and vicinity to two or three 
representatives from your State who will take 
charge of your own table. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke have been invited to preside. 
Miss Cora Scott Pond will give her personal su- 
pervision. 

This occasion will make the active woman 
suffrage workers of the country more generally 
acquainted with each other, and will enable them 
to counsel together for the common cause. 

Let us know immediately what you will do to 
help, and then confer with the friends in your 
State, to. see what assistance they will give. 

An early reply will oblige your friends, 

Lucy Stowe, 

President N. E. W. 8. A. 
Jutta Warp Howe, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 
Hewny B. BuackweE.t, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 

Patents have been granted to women dur- 
— week ending June 28, 1887, as fol- 

WS: 

Martha B. Hancock, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Wheel Attachment for Sleighs. 

Susan L. Sinclair, Alleghany, Pa., Car- 
wheel. 

Fannie St. Clair, New York, N. Y., Com- 
bined Skirt and Protector. 

Annie Walther, Fond du Lac, Wis., Gar- | 
Nent-fastener. 








THREK MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


It would be good missionary work if 
‘ach subscriber to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Would send it for three months, for fifty 
Cents, to some one or more persons who 
Will be taking a summer rest, and who 
Wilk have Jeisure to read it. This sugges- 

should be heeded. It is a trifle te do, 
easily done, and is within the reach of 


Who Will act on it? 
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A half century ago in Turkey it was 
a shame for a woman to read. 
Now two schools in Constantinople have 


L. 8. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE BLUE PORRINGER. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 


“Come, Hetty,” said Polly, ‘‘the table is 
set, and here are the company.” 

The table was « rough board laid across 
a stump, set with pieces of broken crock- 
ery; the company were Dolly Dorothea 
and Dolly Keziah, 

**Wait a bit,” said Hetty, ‘till [ run to 
the house and bring the blue porringer.” 

“QO Hetty, come back!” eried Polly. 
‘*You know mother’s away, and she says 
we must never touch the blue porringer 
without askiug her.” 

But Hetty was already half way to the 
house. 

It was a log house, common enough in 
Eastern New York seventy-five years ago. 

There were two rooms, not opening into 
each other, but each with an outside door, 
and a loft reached by a ladder. 

Hetty ran into the kitchen, and climb- 
ing upon a chair, took down the porringer 
from the cupboard. She could just reach 
it standing tiptoe, How still the room 
wus! If the fire would only crackle! But 
a heap of gray ashes covered the smoul- 
dering coals in the huge fireplace. The 
little flax-wheel, holding up its distaff of 
shining tow, seemed to say, **Don’t you 
hear her coming?’ Hetty almost fancied 
that, if she only turned her head towards 
the wooden settle in the corner, she should 
see her father’s grave eyes looking at her 
over the top of his book. He had been a 
brave officer in the Revolution, and was 
as fine a scholar as soldier. Hetty’s own 
delight in books saved her many a punish- 
ment, when her love of mischief led her 
too far. Hetty could hear the low hum 
of the spinning-wheel in the next room, 
where her sister Debby had been busy at 
work ever since daybreak. 

Bits of song mingled with the droning 
sound of the big wheel :—the plaintive re- 
frain of an old ballad, that Hetty remem- 
bered many years afterward, when she 
thought of that day. 

She wondered if she had not better put 
back the porringer, after all. Then she 
thought she heard a step, and jumping 
down, ran out quickly with it, stopping at 
the spring-house to fill it with water. 

Polly, sitting still in the little play- 
house, under the great pine-tree, watched 
her anxiously. 

The spring-house was built of rough 
stones, chinked with clay. In one end 
was the spring, and from this ran a clear 
brook out into the sunlight. Jars of yel- 
low cream and crocks of butter stood 
deep in the water. How deliciously cool it 
was! Hetty stooped and filled the por- 
ringer, and then ran back to the waiting 
“company,” setting it down gayly upon 
the table. 

‘*There,” she said, ‘‘isn’t that grand!” 

The little girls had found some ripe 
strawberries in the pasture that morning, 
and the largest bit of yellow ware was 
heaped with the luscious berries. They 
seemed to enjoy the feast very much, even 
the dollies, who sat with continual smiles 
upon their faces. To be sure, they were 
made of rags, but to Polly and Hetty, they 
were the dearest, most beautiful dollies in 
all the world. 

But, at last, the feast came to an end, 
and Hetty said, ‘‘Now, Polly, you must 
help me put up the blue porringer: you 
are so much taller than I, you can reach 
better.” 

“Yes,” answered Polly, who had been 
casting unrasy glances toward the hill 
over which their mother would come. 
Faithful Polly was always ready to take 
upon herself much of the blame that be- 
longed to Hetty, who was the youngest of 
the family, and so bright and winsome 
that her mischievous pranks were often 
overlooked. But both little girls knew that 
their mother, though a mild-mannered 
Quaker, and usually kind and patient, was 
exceedingly severe in her punishment for 
disobedience. 

Away they ran to the house; but just 
as they reached the door, Hetty cried, ‘‘O 
Polly, there’s mother!” 

Polly turned quickly to look, and in do- 
ing so, stumbled against the great stone 
door-step, and down fell the blue porrin- 
ger, broken into bits. 

Their mother was just climbing over the 
stile, and saw it all. She hastened up to 
the little girls. 

“Polly,” said she, 
done?” 

Polly looked at Hetty, but Hetty was 
trembling with fright. Polly did not say, 
as sO many would have said, “It is all 
Hetty’s fault,” but resolutely closed her 
lips over the excuse, and went, without a 
word, to receive the punishment that be- 
longed to Hetty,—poor cowardly Hetty? 

Many years ago they had both grown 
to be women, and had homes and children 
of their own; but Hetty always remem- 
bered, with sorrow, her first and only—lie. 


‘‘what has thee 


never be afraid to tell her all a mother 
ought to be told, for fear made people 
only hypocrites. 

And 1 know that her children always 
thought of her as the very soul of courage 
and trath. 


HUMOROUS. 


Mistress—(to new servant): We have 
breakfast generally about eight o'clock. 
New Servant—Well, mum, if I ain’t down 
to it, don’t wait. 


Adoring Grandmother—Isn’t he a lovely 
child? Calm Visitor—Yes, he’s a nice 
little baby. Adoring Grandmother—And 
so intelligent. He just lies there all day 
and breathes and breathes and breathes. 


An “anxious inquirer” wants to know 
how he can obtain work. He will find no 
trouble in finding work if he will follow 
the example of editors and work for noth- 
ing.—Lynn Union. 


“Bridget, did you hear the door-bell ?” 
“Yes'm.” **Why don’t you go to the 
door, then?” ‘Sure, an’ it’s nobody to 
see me. I’m not expectin’ callers to-day.” 
—Chicago News. 


Chicago mothers now frighten their 
naughty children into obedience with the 
following warning: ‘If you are not good 
the Interstate Commerce Bill will catch 
you.” 


“The boy at the head of the class will 
state what were the Dark Ages of the 
world.” Boy hesitates. *‘Next—Master 
Smith.” “I guess they were the ages just 
before the invention of spectacles.” ‘Go 
to your seat.” 


John B. Gough used to tell of a man 
who, while. drinking from a bow! of 
punch, swallowed a spool of silk, and find- 
ing the end in his mouth, attempted to 
draw it out. The silk unwound. First 
with one hand and then with the other, he 
pulled. But still no end. Longer and 
longer grew the thread, while his hands, | 
now right, then left, wove back and forth 
from his lips to arm’s length. 

At last, in terror, he cried out to his | 
wife, ‘‘Betsey! Help! Murder! I’m all | 
unravelling!” | 











Peculiar 


In the combination, proportion, and preparation 
of its ingredients, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accom 
= ag cures where other preparations ney 
ail. Peculiar in its good name at home, whic 

is a “tower of strength abroad,” peculiar in the 
phenomenal sales it has attained, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is the most successful medicine for puri- 
fying the blood, giving strength, and creating an 
appetite. 
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OR AARDENING THE EATHER 
LARGE BOTTLES2 5 
ALL SHOE DEALERS SELLI® 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 
FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 





Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
“ Cuffs, 40c.6 “ 2.20. 4.00 “ 
La‘dies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ eran. « 
“ Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 “ 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
or style, comfort, health and durability has no equal. 











been established by the Sultan himself. 


She used to say that her children should 
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THve FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as_ Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
etter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick] Heat, 
toning. Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
tech, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases, 


CURES Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflaminations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS Falling of the Halr and induces » 
RESTORES jpg Ad torpié recta. and Grows 


UNSURPASSED 12° Wiciesome Yure and 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. | 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (3 *..crP*tnat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as @ remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FACTS, frerion mene 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston, 


th as a Toilet Requisite 

CACTUS BAL j and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit iv relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al cupertense. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 

SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman’s Journal), 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 5 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. o~ 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. ‘ ay, 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


| 
! 
[Established 1874 | 
} 
| 
| 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to | 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style pecr . to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 













LADIES 
Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished 


stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Pubiished in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An ecight- 


page we 50 cents a a—. Address 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
7 Des Moines, Iowa, 





Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman 8 Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

— Rights for Women, by George William 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts 
Wm. I. Bowditch. wna 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditeh. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. . 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WoMAN’Ss JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

Liver Complaints, Bilious- 


KCENIC Sime 





For the Relief and Cure of 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO."S liable BRAIN AND 


LEVER rites Sty" indy can take these, 
PILLS = Petes. ica Box. 

WINE OF COCA XEEv=, Tonic ana 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
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Editors Woman's Journal : : 

Fifteen years ago the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, at Evanston, lll., opened its doors 
to women, and to-day they are going in 
and out through those doors in numbers 
almost equal to the young men. Of the 
1,204 students in its several colleges the 
past year, it has just given graduation pa- 
pers to 251; and of these, 75 are young 
women. They leave law, medicine, and 
theology to men, chiefly, but they claim 
their own in general culture, and hold 
nearly full possession in the specialties of 
musig, art and oratory. For instance, of 
the 34 just graduated in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, 13 are young women, with schol- 
arship and health fully up to those points 
in the young men. In fact, through the 
four years of most varied and exacting 
studies, two girls led the class—Ida M. 
Harvey, of Chicago, and Lodilla Ambrose, 
of Evanston, daughter of James Clement 
Ambrose, the writer and lecturer on suf- 
frage and other themes—though, in order 
to so “lead,” their average standing in all 
branches during the four years had to ex- 
ceed 95, perfection being 100. And of the 
100 or more who will enter the freshman 
class in September, at least 40 per cent. 
are girls. ‘he principal High School of 
Chicago has just graduated a class of 88— 
70 girls, 18 boys; and at one recent com- 
mencement, the same school gave back to 
the city 89 intelligent young women, only 
one young man. Who then does Old Uncle 
Grumbler think had better do future vo- 
ting? Which sex is the more likely soon 
**not to know enough to vote?” Verily, 
the girls are marching on and will yet vote, 
or else ignorance, even more than to-day, 
will make laws for intelligence! . J. 





TWO POINTS FOR SENATOR INGALLS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Passing over the main part of Senator 
Ingalls’ address against equal suffrage, I 
will touch upon two points. He says: 

‘One difficulty about discussing the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage is, that its advo- 
cates refuse to recognize the radical inher- 
ent differences between man and woman. 
They insist that woman shall be treated, in 
this problem, only as a weaker and small- 
er man. 

I have always seen it stated that the very 
fact that women are different is additional 
argument why the nation needs, as does 
the family, what is lacking in the one sex 
to be supplementety by the other, to make 
a symmetrical whole. The idea that woman 
is only a weaker and smaller man would 
be treated with indignation by the advo- 
cates of equal suffrage. Women and men 
are perfect or imperfect, not by contrast 
or comparison, but as individuals. 

The Senator adds: 

‘Woman suffrage is not a question of 
intelligence at all; itis not a question of 
morals. We all know that there are thou- 
sands and millions of women competent to 
vote. I know scores and hundreds of 
women vastly better qualified to vote upon 
the question of morality than thousands 
of men who do vote. It is not that they 
are less intelligent. It is not that they are 
less moral. It is not that they are less capa- 
ble. It is because they are women.” 

And why because they are women? 
Here is his answer: 

**Because to them, and to them alone, is 
confided the destiny, for happiness or mis- 


. ery, and the welfare, not only of individ- 


uals but of nations.” 

We have always rated very highly 
woman’s power and influence; but we 
never had the temerity to say, that upon 
her alone rested all individual and national 
responsibilities. Nor do we think this is 
true. Joint parentage enjoins, in some 
sense, joint responsibility. But if the 
proposition advanced by the Senator is 
true, it swallows up all other points as be- 
ing necessary to the settlement of the ques- 
tion, and is an overwhelming argument in 
favor of suffrage. If it be true that a 
woman has not only the general burdens 
of the race to contend with, but also the 
infirmities peculiar to her sex, instead 
of having any obstructions put in the way 
of accomplishing the grand results expect- 
ed of her, she should be allowed every pos- 
sible and available help. If it be true, 
none but herself should strike the chords 
from which such grand harmonies are to 
be evolved. 

But what have been, and are, the facts 
in the case? While she has had control, to 
some extent, in the. home, she has had no 
determining choice, as a factor of the gov- 
ernment, in saying what shall be the state 
of society on which must be launched, 
either for weal or for woe, the tiny crafts 
of humanity committed to her. Man has 
assumed to himself, and to himself alone, 
the estimating and determining the coun- 
try’s needs physically, morally, and intel- 
lectually, and he has proceeded to legis- 
late on those decisions without recognition 
of the being who,as the Senator says, holds 
the destinies of individuals and nations in 
her hands. 

And what is the outcome of this one- 


" sided legislation? Man himself replies: 





erime rampant, 


endangered. 

These facts are sufficient to call the na- 
tion to a halt, and to put the question: ‘Is 
there no reserve power to cal! to our aid in 
this extremity?’ We answer emphatical- 
ly: “There is; the women of our land.” 
But not by compelling them to make bricks 
without straw, nor by putting upon them 
the work of trying to undo the evils which 
come through laws which men have made 
or left unmade, but by giving them a voice 
with men at the pballot-box. It would be 
vastly easier to drop a ballot to prevent 
these evils than to work night and day, 
almost flopelessly, to try to cure them; 
easier to stop the tiny rill than to try to 
force back a roaring Niagara; easier to 
prevent the need of brute force in govern- 
ment, than to try to hush the cannonade, 
to stifle the groans and assuage the woes 
and agonies, when its reign is on. 

By all means let woman have the ballot. 
It is by this that man secures his rights— 
why not woman? One sex or class cannot 
so well legislate for the other as each for 
itself. If woman has such great responsi- 
bilities, let her have the shortest cut to the 
goal of freedom and success for herself 
and the nation. 

We think a senator who has such high 
views of the powers and capubilities of 
woman will be likely soon to divest him- 
self of the conservatism of the past, and 
see more clearly the benefit and necessity 
of utilizing these powers through the bal- 
lot-box—a depository which Miss Willard 
describes as ‘‘the sacred urn where a re- 
public manufactures destiny.” 

Mrs. OBED NICKERSON. 

South Harwich, July 1, 1887. 
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DES MOINES WOMAN’S CLUB. 


Des Mo1rnes, IOWA, JULY 2, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Woman’s Club of Des Moines has 
just closed its second year of work. It 
has fully demonstrated its ability to live 
and thrive. 

The Club is the outgrowth of the 
‘-Woman’s Congress” held in this city two 
years ago. The impression made upon 
our society by those grand women will 
never be effaced. Even our very young 
ladies were awakened to a sense of their 
individual responsibility. Many came out 
from lives of fashionable indolence into 
useful activity. 

Our Woman’s Club has grown with won- 
derful rapidity during this second year, 
and it has done excellent work. The sys- 
tematic and thorough organization of the 
different committees has added much to 
its interest and success. No failures ever 
occur, but there is a ready co-operation 
and generous response to every call from 
their chairman. 

The papers presented during the year 
were unusually meritorious, evincing care- 
ful research and earnest thought. Mrs. 
Julia Hunting’s paper on ‘*Woman in Pol- 
itics” was received by the club with 
marked interest. ‘Irite as the subject of 
woman suffrage has become to many, the 
tact and care with which she selected 
facts and figures from ancient history re- 
garding woman’s status, and her bright, 
piquant handling of the woman question 





of to-day, made the subject new and im- 


portant. Added to this was the graceful 
finish of a polished writer, and the read- 
ing of the paper was a delight to all. 
Mrs. Hunting’s voice is low and soft, yet 
penetrating, and her enunciation so per- 


fect as to be heard distinctly throughout 


the spacious drawing-rooms of our Presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. C. Callanan. At the close 
of the reading a short discussion, or rather 
expression of opinion, followed, the pro- 
nounced friends of woman's enfranchise- 
ment being surprised and delighted to find 
the majority of the Club so fully in sympa- 
thy with the sentiment of the paper as to 
render ‘‘discussion” impossible! I speak 
of this with the more pleasure, because last 
year we were not permitted to introduce 
the suffrage question, the only point in 
this direction being an invitation extended 
to Mrs. Haddock, of Iowa City, to bring 
before us a paper on ‘*The Property Rights 
of Women.” But as Mrs. Haddock was 
opposed to woman suffrage, although en- 
joying the benefits growing out of the agi- 
tation of the question in our State, having 
been admitted to practice law in our Su- 
preme Court, neither the paper nor the 
brief discussion which followed was sat- 
isfactory. 

So you see, dear friends, the world 
moves, and the question of humana rights is 
ops in the hearts of the people. 

The subject discussed at the last meet- 
ing was “Sentimental | Sympathy for 
Criminals.” After listening to the ani- 
mated discussion, we are safe in saying 
that there are no Nina Van Zandts in the 
Des Moines Women’s Club! Yet through- 
out the entire discussion a healthy, Chris- 
tian spirit was evinced toward criminals. 
Suggestions, wise and kind, were freely 
offered. Each member showed an earnest 





desire to bring about a better state of feel- 
ing towards criminals, a truer apprecia- 
tion of the laws governing them, and a 
strong endorsement of the acts of the 
Prisoners Aid Association, of Lowa. 

Our Club membership is large and in- 
creasing, and the meetings have been ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and harmonious. 

Maria 8. OrwIe. 
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CHICAGO DOINGS, 


CHIcaGo, JULY 2, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Executive Committee of the Llinofs 
Suffrage Society lately decided to push 
preparations for a State Bazaar, to be held 
here nex® fall. It is believed that such 
united work will tend to increase the in- 
terest, and answer the question so often 
asked, ‘‘What can I do for suffrage?” It 
will also give a fund to carry on an active 
campaign for municipal suffrage in this 
State. Space has been secured in the Ex- 
position Building, and a buoth for the sale 
of articles donated will be erected. The 
Cook County Woman Suftrage Society held 
its last meeting for the season June 1, and 
appointed committees to solicit contribu- 
tions and arrange other matters for the 
Bazaar. 

Madame Clara Neymann gave a lecture 
in this city June 3, under the auspices of the 
above-named society.. Her topic, ‘‘Wrong 
Uses of Right Principles,” was handled in 
a masterly manner, and the lecture was 
listened to with much interest by an audi- 
ence composed of the best elements in the 
city. 

Mrs. Lida Hood Talbot, State Superin- 
tendent of Parlor Meetings, added to the 
interest of the occasion by a recitation. 
Mrs. Talbot has few, if any, superiors as a 
dramatic reader. Her rendering of ‘*The 
Widow Doodles,” by Marietta Holley, has 
made many converts to suffrage. 

Illinois is wide awake, and the men and 
women in the suffrage ranks will soon 
make a gallant fight for their cause. Judge 
Waite is about to publish a valuable series 
of articles in the Chicago Law Times, which 
is edited and published by our suffrage 
leader, Mrs. Catherine V. Waite. Mrs. 
Waite also carries on an extensive book- 
publishing business, in which she is assist- 
ed by her daughter. 

Chicago literary circles are rejoicing in 
the acquisition of Mr. B. F. and Mrs. Sara 
Underwood. In the light of nineteenth 
century progress, Mr. and Mrs. Under- 
wood work together, and both names ap- 
pear as editors of The Open Court. 

‘Christian Science” is attracting atten- 
tion here. Some of our leading suffragists 
feel themselves armed with greater power 
thereby. 

Among the graduates at the recent com- 
mencement of the Women’s Medical Col- 
lege was Miss Rachael Hickey, who stood 
first in the list of honors. Dr. Hickey isa 
graduate of the Illinois Training Schoo] 
for Nurses. She was greatly esteemed by 
her associates in that school, as a hard stu- 
dent and kind friend toall. She will enter 
the Cook County Hospital, next fall, as an 
interne, being the second lady to hold that 
position. Gifted with energy and ability, 
success is sure to be her lot in life. 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association 
is taking rank among the best organiza- 
tions of woman workers. Miss Mary Allen 
West, editor of the Union Signal, is its very 
efficient President, and over sixty names 
complete its roll. Its platform is broader 
than that of the Massachusetts Society, as 
it admits any woman “who has published 
original matter in book form or in any 
reputable journal.” One of its members, 
Mrs. R, C. Clowry, is a composer of music, 
and at the April meeting furnished an at- 
tractive programme of her own composi- 
tions. Mrs. Clowry’s father, Mr. Esta- 
brook, of Omaha,. is an active suffrage 
worker, and is very proud of his talented 
daughter. 

‘rhe W. C. T. U. leaders are beginning 
to see the great need of the ballot for 
women, and are striving to help gain it. 
A training school for suffrage workers 
will be again held by them at Lake Bluff. 
Mrs. Mary E. Holn.es, President of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, is 
Superintendent of the Franchise Depart- 
ment of the Illinois W. C. T. U. 

CAROLINE A. HULING. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from ice, havi 
ore miectse by an Go din Mis: 














EQUALITY OF SEX. 


The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 


PENN 


Mutual Life Ins. Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS . «2.0000 e0sseeeeee++ 812,000,000 
LIABILITIES... 10,000,000 
SURPLUS ........-+-ees000++ 2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 
will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


eee eee eeeee 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insurance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 


General Managers 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


15 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS, 


All Newly Revised in 1887. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, Green Moun- 
tains, Lake Champlain, Moosehead Lake, Mt. 
Desert, Nantucket, Cape Cod, the Connecti- 
cut Valley, etc. 














“The best, most thoroughly systematic and useful 
guide-books yet prepared in this country,”— The In- 
dependent. 

“Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not onlya 
good thing for a travelling-satchel, but deserves a 
place in the library.”—Outing. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline, Nova Scotia, Labra- 
dor, Bras d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton, New- 
foundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island, Grand Manan, Montreal, 
The Saguenay. 


“Whoever wishes to visit the famous Bras d’Or, or 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or other 
resorts of this picturesque and historic region — the 
land of perpetual coolness and quaintness—will find 
this book invaluable.”—New York Graphic. 


“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really immense. 
This richly stored book.”—Literary World. 


“Every one going to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
or Quebec, should buy Ticknor’s excellent ‘Maritime 
Pr ovinces,’ a rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful countries.— Boston 
Gazette. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


North Conway’s Meadows, Fryeburg’s Low- 
lands, Jackson’s Glens, Mount Washington, 
Bethlehem, Jefferson, Lancaster, Littleton, 
Ossipee, and Asquam, Franconia’s Marvels, 
Pemigewasset Valley, etc. 


“The best book ever made for a similar purpose. It 
covers the ground so completely that, as a matter of 
economy, no visitor to the White Mountains should be 
without it.”—Magasine of Amertcan History, 


“Equal to the best foreign guide-books, and superla- 
tively intelligent accounts of whateyer is worth know- 
ing and seeing in the countries they cover. These 
exquisitely rich and fine volumes serve also as pleasant 
reminders of days spent in rational enjoyment. To 
travel with one of these guide-books is a liberal educa- 
tion."—The Beacon. 


Highly commended by the London “ Times,” the“ Revue 
Internationale” (of Florence), the “ Bulletin of the Ital- 
tan Alpine Club” (of Turin), etc., etc., etc. 


Contains the New (1887) Map, in which (among other 
things) appears the results of the labors of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. 





Sent, postpatd, on receipt of the price ($1.50 each) by 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Park, N. 


The Aistenia t o0 is one of the tae appointed and 
most pleasantly situated penees on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of re = also 
of the » Saness by the 
wowned; a! «bathing S$ Tennis and 
quet, ne sea- — gai ana 

, oD . B. 5 STOOME AM Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, sbary Park, Park, N. J. ” 
Also, 1308 F Street, N » Washington, D. 0. 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


LONG ISLAND, 
LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H, 


Situated on the highest part of 
faed Hones Moteris one By Fe ty Gelighent oot? > 
mer resorts of America. 
Terms, $7 to $10 per week. 
Address F. B. De BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long sland, N. H. 


Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Florida. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE. 


For health and true rest no finer place on the 
Maine coast than this historic and romantic island, 
rising one hundred and fifty oe from the sea and 
situated twelve miles from mai; yn 
Ocean scenery, deep sea = sng bo sit Bs ret 


and an ey apd = le. 


according 

and Houghton, wi with Palmer, Bachelder’ & fe "To. 

Lincoln, 95 Court Street; Mrs. 8. C. Vogl, Woman's 

Journal. Gees for circular. 
Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 














OXFORD, MAINE. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM. 


Delightful Summer Home at moderate prices. Hi 
healthful location; perfect drainage; pure, 
spring water. For’ ™ or F recuperation, most 
ly commended by Devoll, Portland, 
Maine. Excellent table: delicious fruits and v vege. 
tables, milk, cream, eags, etc. Refer to Mrs. 8.C. 
Vogl, ‘Woman's Jour 


Mrs. MATTIE OSBORNE 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


will care for house property. Rents collected; re- 
— attended to. Special attention to the Sale 
and Renting of Real Kstate. 


No. 882 Broadway, South Boston. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses, will save time, labor and cost 
of paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 
READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & C0., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES. 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite 
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DNCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY . 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 


H. H. Tuttle & Co ’ : Washington St 
T. E. Moseley & Co. - Washington 
Thayer, Me oh Hoaeksns ; 47 Tem 7 
B. S. Rowe & Co., . Ww. 


And first-class “dealers generally. = 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 
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